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AVING to come home from China 

in May, rgot, the Trans-Siberian 

route tempted me even more by what it 
had not, than by what it had : no typhoons 
and great heat as by Suez, no monotonous 
stretch of thirteen days of sea as by the 
Pacific. Besides that, it had the in- 





and off I started with my bedding all 
done up in a roll, including some towels, 
And Russians are so good- 
natured, and Siberia such an easy-going 
country, that I never had the least reason 
to regret my decision, except that some- 
times I felt very lonely, for until I 


a basin, etc. 
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effable charm of the unknown. A Dutch 
Consul, who had come out that way the 
year before, said there was no reason 
why a lady should not travel alone by 
that route. The Russian Consul-General 
said he would not recommend it. If I 
would only wait a month he was going 
himself, but alone how should I manage, 
not knowing a word of the language? 
But I could not wait, so my husband 
bought me a phrase book, furnished 
me with several letters of introduction, 
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arrived at the train de luxe at Inkutsk, 
I never found any fellow-traveller able 
really to converse in French or German, 
and although I set energetically to work at 
the alphabet it was hard to remember 
that b was now v, and h no, as also to 
recognise the h that stands on its head 
as tsch, and all the other curious new 
letters. 

I had to learn everything through 
my eyes, and the museums in the 
various cities were my only books. At 
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Habarofska, thirty hours by rail almost 
due north from Vladivostock, there is 
one of the best collections of Bouriat 
images, and a capital ethnological collec- 
tion, rather dusty unfortunately and diffi- 
cult to understand without an explana- 


tion. But the models of the houses in 
which people live in different parts of 
Siberia—one like a very untidy nest— 
at once made me understand the stories 
I had been told, how at Vladivostock 
every year people are picked up frozen 
drunk, and how at a wedding in Kams- 
shatka every one was drunk till the 
Archbishop, after holding on to the table 
for some time proposing toasts, was 
carried away quite stiff, one priest carry- 
ing him by his leg, another by his arm, 
and so on. These museums in Siberia 
are quite an institution, and those that 
I have seen especially well arranged. 
From Habarofska a steamer takes 
travellers on to Blagovestschensk in 


about five days, and from there a smaller 
steamer goes on up the Amur and the 
extremely varied and fantastic Shilka. 
When I came there was so little water 
it was necessary to do the last five days 
of the journey in a barge, the most 
charming method of travel imaginable, 
if only one were not so crowded. For 
the steam tug, like fate, irresistibly draws 
you onward, without noise, without heat 
from the boilers, or steam or cinders. 
Stilly you glide over the peaceful waters, 
and when a company of nursing sisters 
returning from China grouped them- 
selves about the prow, the picture was 
perfect, recalling the Queens weeping 
over the corpse of King Arthur, for the 
Russian sisters all wore white kerchiefs 
over their heads, and little capes to the 
waist, with their dresses made so plainly 
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that they harmonised with the wild 
nature around, as dresses made accord- 
ing to the vagaries of fashion never will. 
And for me the ever-changing reaches 
of the Shilka, of some geological forma- 


tion quite un- 
known to me, 
will be for ever 
associated with 
these nursing sis- 
ters with bowed 
heads looking 
out ahead, as 
also will the 
wounded Gene- 
ra! with them, 
somewhat _irrit- 
able in his 
manner, perhaps 
because I was 
English, or per- 
haps because his 
poor, wounded 
leg troubled him. 
Jt must be hard 
to go into war a 
hale, hearty man, 
and come out a 
cripple ! 

But there are 
other pictures 
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connected with 
this journey that 
will for ever re- 
main a memory. 
In one of the 
many lonely-look- 
ing Cossack vil- 
lages at which we 
stopped to wood 
up, there was an 
old lady sitting 
in the best house 
behind the usual 
double windows 
looking out. Her 
face was all a net- 
work of wrinkles, 
and she looked so 
grave and aged, 
and left alone, I 
could not resist 
nodding and smiling to her, on which 
her face broke out into smiles and she 
nodded vigorously. To think of grow- 
ing old like that in a Cossack village 
with the long, hard winters! In the 
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very next window was an oleander bush 
pressing all its rosy blossoms, redolent 
of youth and sunshine and love and 
passion, against the window-pane, as the 
southern plants do against so many 
Siberian windows. 

Two other scenes remain in my mind 
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in one case of silk shot vividly with deep 
green and red, white China crape shawls, 
a white silk handkerchief over their 
heads, and the golden gates open, thus 
showing the inner altar through a haze 
of incense, and between it and them two 
priests with long fair hair and uplifted 
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as pictures. In the principal church at 
Blagovestschensk, the soldiers all with 
sarnest, rapt faces, though some of them 
with rather dirty white tunics, in front 
of them the peasant men, their shirts 
smocked like our carters’ frocks and show- 
ing beneath their coats a broad band of 
red or deep violet ; on the other side the 
women in red or decp violet skirts, or as 


arms, and copes of stiff, gold brocade, 
the whole framed against a picture of 
the ascending Lord in very soft, light 
colouring, thus appearing rather as a 
vision. And again, in another church— 
the first I entered before breakfast—the 
usual group of puzzled-looking soldiers, 
and peasant men with beards and abun- 
dant heads of hair, at the far end 
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HOUSE OF THE HEAD OF POLICE AT HABAROFSKA. 


With watch-tower, from which a constant look-out for fires is kept. 
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many pictures set in gold apparently 
bejewelled, several with candles burning 
before them, and just under the central 
dome, laid as in her little bed, hands 
stilly folded, and hair bound back by 
a golden ribbon round the pretty little 
brown face, what I took at first for an ill- 
made image, it looked so very lifeless, 
but what I then saw had been a little 
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dressed with green boughs for the 
Russian Pentecost, but people played 
cards all day just the same as usual. 
From Stretensk I reached Irkutsk in 
four days by rail. We crossed a range 
of mountains with long sweeping backs 
and innumerable wild flowers, and finally 
traversed Lake Baikal, unfortunately not 
in the large steamer Baikal, that takes 


TWO PILGRIMS ON THEIR WAY TO KEYAN AT THE FIRST RUSSIAN TOWN OVER THE 
FRONTIER. 


girl, with candles lighted round her head, 
and a woman, I suppose her mother, 
standing motionless behind her. 

At the tops of many of the cliffs on 
the Amur there are tall crosses placed. 
There are religious pictures everywhere 
in the railway stations—where there is 
always a shrine—and in the steamer 
saloons. The lady who shared my 
cabin hung up a little picture of the 
Virgin and Child, that went everywhere 
with her, and the steamers were all 


three trains on board at once, but just 
in the ordinary way. Arrived at Irkutsk 
we had to wait threc days for an express 


train. First and second class in this 
train are precisely identical, but the cost 
of course is different. Here you get 
good beds without requiring your own 
bedding, and between every two com- 
partments there is a most comfortable 
lavatory. There is also a dining car and 
a sitting-room and library, also a bath if 
you like to pay for it. The journey is 
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RUSSIAN PRISONERS AT BAIKAL STATION, 
Showing the barred carriages, and fetters on the man's feet, as also half-shaved head. 
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decidedly interesting. Siberian towns all 
look like pictures from the outside, and 
the silver birch and firs are very beautiful, 
whilst the wild flowers are the most 
abundant I have ever seen, barring on the 
top of Monte Generoso. One glade in the 
virgin forest all rosy with single peonies 
is simply unforgetable. But the bridges 


Se 
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with letters cut in the back, as also 
by having half their heads, and, in the 
case of men, half their facesshaved. The 
men also wear very heavy fetters and 
have their feet chained together. I saw 
the soldiers helping them kindly out of 
the railway carriages with their very high 
steps. Nikolaievsk, at the mouth of the 
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are what people talk about, and the 
rivers are very big, the Ob, the biggest 
in Asia. The most interesting feature, 
however, is the trains full of emigrants 
in all manner of fantastic costumes, and 
the other trains full of prisoners behind 
bars, guarded by soldiers with fixed 
bayonets, and yet further prevented from 
escaping by a most disfiguring dress 


Amur, is full of exiles, and a gentleman, 
who went off into the woods there to 
get furs, said all the men who accom- 
panied him had committed murder, 
one owning to three. Saghalien Island 
is of course full of exiles also, whilst 
Sredne Kolymak, within the Arctic circle, 
is for the worst criminals, though whether 
political I do not know. But whenever 
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I asked who was working in the public 
gardens, or who cooked at the asylum for 
aged poor, I was always told prisoners, 
till sometimes I fancied there were a 
great many more moving about than I 
knew of. All the men who hold up flags 
on the line as the trains come in and out, 
are said to have been deported. And 
they look rather more respectable than 
every one else, rather than less so. 
The great trouble on the Trans- 
Siberian route is that it is so crowded. 
The steamers on the Amur and Shilka 
cannot run from September to May, and 
so there are such a number of people 
waiting to go by them, for many people 
prefer to travel by land, and the fares 
are so low that already it is the cheapest 
route from Vladivostock to Europe. If 
the connections were only better it 
would be the quickest also. But I 
expect they are better for travellers from 
Europe, for whom the whole journey 
must be much quicker going with the 
rivers instead of against the stream, as 
when coming fromthe East. But when 
one considers for how few months in 
each year these steamers can run, and 
what difficulties there are apt to be, even 
then, from want of water, one cannot 
help seeing what advantages there are 
in an autocratic form of government. 
For how would this Trans-Siberian route 
ever have been worked by a free country 
like England? And now hardly is it 
opened before, in spite of the very 
scanty population and absence of all 


agricultural effort in the districts it 
passes through, the trains are all over- 
full, the stations even already requiring 
to be enlarged. Would it not be both 
easier and far more profitable to run 
steamers on the Upper Yangtse with its 
abundance of water, teeming population, 
and many sources of wealth, agricultural 
as well as mineral? But the latter is 
left to private enterprise, so as yet 
undone, whilst Russia is already working 
her Trans-Siberian route, and about 
next year to open the improved journey 
by rail through Harbin and Manchuria. 
The sisters of S. Vincent say “ Chemin de 
fer c’est chemin d’Enfer,” but when once 
made, is it not one of the great civilisers 
of the world? It is to be hoped that 
we shall soon see the Russian railway 
completed to Port Arthur, if not brought 
down through Peking to Shanghai. 
Then with a good line of steamers run- 
ning up the Yangtse on through the 
unconquered Lolo mountains, the world 
may seem to have grown smaller but it 
will also be more convenient. I certainly 
now retain none but pleasurable recol- 
lectionsof my Trans-Siberian trip, which 
cost me, everything included, £58, and 
occupied forty-one days. I never got 
any one even to look at my passport until 
I arrived in Moscow. No one bothered 
me or interfered with me in any way, 
except to show me little kindnesses, and 
I never even saw any of the far-famed 
insects of Siberian inns. It is all pleasant 
to look back upon. 
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THE MISSING HERO. 


By ROY HORNIMAN. 


ERHAPS among the thousands of 
clerks who daily, by ’bus, under- 
ground, or on foot, wend their way into 
the City there was, in outward appearance, 
no meeker man than Alexander Primrose. 
The name Alexander was the most martial 
thing about him. He was sandy, thin, 
and thirty-five. The tailor who made his 
annual new suit of clothes was much put 
to it to give him even the appearance 
of shoulders. He wrote a faultless com- 
mercial hand, and always changed his 
coat at the office. His hands and feet 
were small and thin, though their lack 
of covering was not due to any particular 
breeding. In short, Alexander was one 
of those people who can see nothing 
anomalous in a _ bowler hat and a 
diagonal cut-away coat. In his circle 
it was a recognised and genteel form of 
costume. He had been born in the dreary 
suburb where he now lodged, the house 
where he dwelt being one of thousands 
where at every front door between the 
hours of six and eight a pallid, crushed 
father let himself in. The unmarried were 
young, jaunty fellows, whose celibacy 
enabled them to smoke one or two more 
pipes of tobacco and to wear gloves on 
Sundays. The children swarmed in a 
darned and patched gentility, infinitely 
depressing. . 

Alexander Primrose had not as yet 
married, chiefly because he could not 
summon up courage to ask Miss Nellie 
Critchett—a conscientious but  sharp- 
visaged young lady whom for three years 
he had worshipped from afar—to be his 
wife. He was terrified whenever he saw her 
in conversation with another single gentle- 
man, though, truth to say, he need not 
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have alarmed himself. Miss Critchett 
struck most men as being a little angular 
and hard, both in character and appear- 
ance, traits which to the faithful Primrose 
appeared heroic. ~For he admired the 
heroic, he admired it ardently—nay, more, 
passionately. If ever human body held 
the soul of a hero-worshipper, it was the 
frail material covering that enfleshed 
Alexander Primrose’s spirit. The very 
description of a brave action thrilled him 
to such an extent that he had known him- 
self so overcome on the way to the City 
that he had been obliged to sit down on 
a doorstep to recover himself; but always 
mixed up with, and perhaps largely pre- 
dominating over, the moral merit, was the 
love of notoriety. That people should 
turn and point at him as he passed, saying: 
““That is Alexander Primrose,” was his 
idea of greatness and glory. 

Now and then he had cast about in his 
mind for some means by which to make 
himself conspicuous, if only in his own 
street ; and the daring idea of walking as 
far as the grocer’s in a fez struck him. It 
was a summer evening, and the entire 
juvenile population of the neighbourhood, 
out for an hour’s play before bedtime, 
escorted him en masse from and to his 
house. He never attempted it again ; but 
still the desire for fame burned in his 
breast. 

Those before the public, such as singers, 
actors, etc., were to him people who lived 
in a far-off paradise, hearing nothing all 
day long from the outside world but a 
soothing chorus of recognition and praise. 
He had dreamt of deeds performed by 
himself which should duly pose him as the 
hero of the hour. As yet he was only 
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regarded by his friends as a particularly 
harmless and inoffensive little man. And 
so his life might have continued, aspiring 
and uneventful till the end, but for a 
curious circumstance. 

One morning he opened his paper and 
read in large letters: ‘‘ The Missing 
Hero.” Who the missing hero was, or 
why he was wanted, he never made out; 
for, happening at that moment to glance 
at the clock, he suddenly became aware 
that his watch was wrong, and that, if he 
wished to catch his train, he had better 
make haste. When the evening papers 
came out he noticed the same headlines, 
but the extravagance of buying one, even 
where heroes were concerned, was not to 
be thought of. It had been a fine day’; 
and so, fairly early, Alexander Primrose 
started to walk home. He had reached 
the vicinity of the clubs, and was gazing 


somewhat enviously at the portals of one of 


the most select and aristocratic, known to 
him by name, when somebody slapped him 
on the back, and said, with an intonation 
which at once stamped him in Primrose’s 
eyes as “‘a swell "— 

Where 


“Got you at last, you sinner! 
have you been hiding yourself?” And at 


the same time his arm was seized firmly by 


a tall man of distinguished appearance. 

Primrose’s heart leapt into his mouth; 
and, though unaware of having anything 
on his conscience, he immediately essayed 
flight, wriggling ineffectually in the vice- 
like grasp that held him. 

‘*No, you don’t; you’re as brave as a 
lion, old chap, but you’re not 
muscular. Come inside.” 

Before he had time to think, he was 
dragged by his captor, who was laughing 
jovially, up the steps and into the club. 

“Take this gentleman’s hat and 
umbrella.” 

Primrose’s dusty bowler, with its flaring, 
discoloured red lining, was given, together 
with his serviceable cotton umbrella, to an 
attendant. 

“Come along They crossed the 
hall, and passing through large folding- 
doors panelled with glass, they entered a 
room, snug enough, but small in com- 
parison with the size of the building. 


very 
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There were  half-a-dozen men sitting 
about, smoking and talking in under- 
tones ; while ona lounge before the fire 
dozed a stout elderly gentleman with a 
bald head. 

“I’ve found him; standing just outside, 
by Jove. Like most heroes, he shows a 
frantic desire to hide himself. It won’t 
do; I’ve told him we’ve got him and 
we’re going to keep him.” 

The men rose excitedly, and advanced 
towards Primrose, whose head began to 
swim. The bald-headed gentleman in 
front of the fire woke up with a 
Start. 

“What a horrible noise! ‘This place is 
getting as bad as Churchill House.” The 
others fell back respectfully. ‘‘ Why, 
Landport, what’s the matter?” 

**We’ve found the hero, Sir,” and the 
Duke—for it was the celebrated Duke of 
Landport himself—indicated Alexander, 
giving him a little push which sent him 
into the space which lay between the bald- 
headed gentleman and the others. 

An immediate change came over the 
face of the former, and his post-morphic 
irritation was replaced by an expression 
of courteous and polished dignity which 
seemed perfectly natural. 

“Let me present 


” 


you, Mr. Beckett, 
to 

The name mentioned by the Duke took 
Alexander’s breath away, and finding his 
hands nervously clasping each other, he 
pinched himself to see if he were really 
awake. 

“It affords me great 
Beckett, to congratulate 
magnificent achievement.” 

The distinguished perscnage paused, 
and for a moment there was silence in 
the darkening room, the firelight playing 
fitfully upon the panelling and on a huge 
oil-painting of a man on horseback in 
magnificent uniform, which occupied 
almost one side of the room. 

Alexander stood with trembling knees 
amongst the group, while the sandy hair lay 
dank across his perspiring little forehead. 
He felt he was expected to say something. 
By this time he could see faces gathering 
outside the glass door. 


Mr. 
your 


pleasure, 
you on 
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“T don’t know, I ’m_ sure,” began 
Alexander, in the high pathetic Cockney 
which was his natural tongue. His voice 
sounded strange to himself, it was so small 
and weak. 

The distinguished personage sympa- 
thised with his nervousness, and with a 
kindliness which was all his own inter- 
rupted, or rather saved Alexander from an 
ignominious termination of, his sentence ; 
for his throat seem paralysed, and his hand 


gone, the Duke led Primrose into the 
hall. 

“Come along, Beckett, you must tell 
me where you have been hiding yourself.” 

As they appeared the members raised a 
great cheer, and several who had entered 
and had not yet deposited their hats waved 
them enthusiastically over Alexander’s 
head. He was gradually becoming fright- 
ened out of his life. Some shook hands 
with him, others slapped him heartily on 


He once walked to the grocer’s in a fez. 


swayed nervously from: side to side, as if 
seeking for some support. 

“I shall be glad to see you at dinner 
one evening next week. Landport, you 
must bring Mr. Beckett; I will let you 
know the day,” and amid the respectful 
salutations of the company he left. 

““Those fellows outside want to give 
him an ovation, I can see,” he murmured 
to Landport as he passed. 

Far down the staircases, and out of 
numberless doors, members were begin- 
ning to appear. As soon as he had 


the back, the Duke good - naturedly 
shielding him as much as _ possible. 

‘What a shrimp!” shouted a member, 
who was surveying the scene from the 
top of the staircase, to the man nearest 
to him. ‘“‘Who would have thought he 
could have done it!” 

‘*What a spirit the little beggar must 
have!” screamed another. 

*“You’ll pardon me, Sir, but I mus? 
cheer,” said a middle - aged mutton- 
chopped waiter, waving a serviette with 
frantic gentility. 
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“What a get-up!” was another remark. 

“I’ve always heard him described as 
having the appearance of a Cockney clerk 
and the soul of a Buonaparte.” 

Alexander felt like a small mouse being 
worried by myriads of cats. How could 
he explain to this screaming multitude 
that he was on his way home and wanted 
his tea ! 

Finally, his hat and umbrella were 
brought, and he and the Duke descended 
the steps to enter a hansom. The news 
had already spread somewhat, and three 
policemen were engaged in keeping back 
a small but excited crowd as they entered 
and drove off. 

“We all thought you had gone back,” 
said the Duke, ‘without allowing your 
Sovereign to thank you. 
been living ?” 

Alexander thought he saw an oppor- 
tunity of explaining. 

‘“ T-—-I—live at Peckham,” he 
nervously. 

“‘T know,” interrupted the Duke, ‘just 
what my wife said ; gone and hidden him- 
self away in some suburb. 


Where have you 


said 


Unassuming 


asever. But surely the appeals of the daily 
papers to show yourself 
of course you know you are to receive 
the freedom of the City of London ? 
You’re in for it now, old chap, and I 


By the way, 


shan’t let you out of my sight. It’s 
your duty to receive the thanks of a 
grateful nation.” 

‘““My name’s Primrose,” faltered Alex- 
ander. 

“‘ Now, what a funny name to choose. I 
suppose you thought you would be safer.” 

Poor Alexander! He began to feel like 
ten thousand criminals. 

They drew up at the door of a house in 
one of the largest squares in London almost 
simultaneously with a small but exquisitely 
appointed brougham, from which there 
stepped a tall, stately figure, emanating 
grace and charm. She and the Duke 
greeted one another on the doorstep. 

‘** My dear, I’ve found him.” 

“Whom ?” 

“Beckett, of course. 
you have never met him. 
you to the Duchess.” 


Oh, let me see, 
Let me introduce 


MISSING 
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Alexander took off his hat furtively, and 
bobbed. 

“He is going to stay with us. Oh, yes 
you are, Beckett. You forget I have a 
certain claim over you. I paid the piper 
for your first expedition, and I’m going to 
be mean enough to take advantage of that 
fact for the time.” 

The Duchess smiled bewitchingly. ‘“ Of 
course Mr. Beckett will stay. Mr. Beckett, 
your arm. Now you are my prisoner.” 

With a solemn face, which would have 
been laughable had it not been piteous, 
Alexander walked up a magnificent stair- 
case, side by side with the most beautiful 
woman in London. 

‘You mustn’t let us bore you, Mr. 
Beckett.” 

“Oh, no, your Ladyship, certainly not,” 
said Alexander falteringly; and _ the 
Duchess remembered having heard it 
said that he was always a little gauche. 

Half an hour later, Alexander found 
himself seated before a blazing fire in a 
luxuriously furnished room, alone and 
meditating. The Duke had offered to 
send for his things, and before Alexander 
could seize the opportunity of once again 
attempting to explain the false position in 
which he had been placed, his Grace said 
jovially— 

‘Left all your things at Cairo or Alex- 
andria, no doubt—just like you. Well, 
you must run round to Pond’s to-morrow 
morning; he’ll knock you up one or two 
things to go on with. By the way, tell me, 
is it true that that last black tribe you 
unearthed were web-footed ? ” 

For a second the truth was on Alex- 
ander’s lips, when, noticing the powerful 
build of the Duke, he realised that instead 
of receiving a deserved pity he would be 
treated as a wilful impostor. The Duke 
would immediately forget that it was his 
own hastiness that had caused the mistake. 
He plunged into falsehood. 

“Oh, yes, they're web- footed right 
enough!” he said desperately ; and then 
realised with a feeling of hopelessness 
that he was done for indeed. 

“Do you really think that they come 
between the third and fourth lower sub- 
races ?” 
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“Oh, yes, there’s no doubt that’s where 


they are!” said Alexander. 
se TT 


always very decided, but then you’re 


Umph!” said the Duke. ‘You’re 


for the door, filled with a determination 
of telling the Duke the truth. His own 
tea must be quite spoilt by this time ; and 
Mrs. Barrett, his landlady, was no doubt 


Alexander scanned the headings. 


nearly always right. There’ll only be the 
Duchess and myself, so you can dine as 
you are.” 

And so Alexander sat toasting his toes, 
without, however, feeling any of the 
cheerful optimism which should be its 
logical result. A dozen times he made 


clearing it away under the impression 
he was not coming home. Sooner or 
later he was bound to get found out, and 
then what would happen! Well, there 
was only one thing to be done. To 
attempt to get out of the house till night- 
time was to court disaster. He would 
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wait, he would dine, he must lie. Evidently 
they thought him a traveller, and the 
only book dealing with travels that he had 
ever read was “ Robinson Crusoe.” He 
wondered if Dukes and Duchesses read 
“* Robinson Crusoe.” id they know 
the story of Man Friday, the footprints in 
the sand? He might try them with it, 
and if they swallowed that, he could go on 
to the parrot. 

At this moment the Duke’s 
brought him the evening papers. 

“His Grace thought you might like to 
see them, Sir. There’s a great deal about 
you in them, Sir.” 

When the man had left the room, 
Alexander scanned the headings and 
then sank back on the settee with a 
groan. They all had the same inform- 
ation in large letters: ‘‘The Missing 
Hero Found.” Then followed details of 
his afternoon’s adventure, although it was 
barely an hour since it had occurred. 
Another horror now stared him 


servant 


in the 


face: the genuine hero must be some- 
He would probably haste 


where about. 
to denounce him. Alexander heard voices 
outside, and trembled violently. However, 
it was only the Duke come to take him 
down to dinner. 

In a large dimly lighted panelled room 
they dined, seated at a little round table— 
an oasis in a desert of carpet. 

Alexander drank hock, Alexander drank 
champagne, Alexander drank liqueurs, and 
Alexander drank whisky-and-soda. Alex- 
ander grew reckless, and told a version of 
Man Friday sufficiently garbled by cham- 
pagne to be unrecognisable. Luckily, i 
was not till the Duchess had left the table 
to go to some social function that his 
speech become a little thick. He insisted 
on singing “‘ Let ’em ali come” to the 
Duke, to whom the value of the hero, 
Beckett, went up in proportion to his 
eccentricities. Finally, he was taken to 
bed, and the Duke went to his club. 

**So like those heroes,” he murmured 
as he walked down St. James’s Street. 
“Fine, drinking, reckless lot.” 

When the “ fine, drinking, reckless lot” 
in question awoke he saw the daylight 
lying in a grey streak across the carpet of 
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a strange room. For a few moments he 
lay unconscious of his whereabouts, and 
murmured, “What a lovely dream, and 
that Duchess !—my eye, what a stunner!” 
Then the sensation of his hands lying on 
a wider stretch of bed than was their wont 
moved him to open his eyes; and, with 
his hair on end with horror, he sat up and 
looked round. He tumbled out of the 
hateful luxury of the bed, anxious to be 
gone from this room, whose very mag- 
nificence overpowered him with gloom. 
Perhaps it was too late for him to get 
away ; perhaps the servants were up. Oh! 
and his poor head ! 

Miserable, and full of awful forebodings, 
he stood trying to pull himself together, 
with his weak little eyes blinking and one 
hand clawing in an unpleasant manner at 
his arm. He searched for his watch. It 
was six o’clock; perhaps there was yet 
time. He opened his door and looked 
out. There was not a soul about; he 
crept down the corridor and looked over 
the banisters. The hall below was empty ; 
the—to Alexander—vast staircases lay be- 
fore him, a road to freedom. He stole 
back to his room and began hurriedly to 
put on his clothes. His boots he would 
carry in his hand. Where could his hat 
be ? Well, if it was not to be found he 
must go without it. Shivering with appre- 
hension, he stole down the stairs, a boot 
in each hand. After the first flight he 
breathed more freely. In the hall he was 
about to sit down on the bottom step and 
put them on, when the figure of a maid- 
servant, armed with broom and pail, stood 
before him. Feebly, but with inspiration, 
he handed her the boots— 

“Could you possibly get them cleaned ?” 

And then with a sinking heart he walked 
slowly upstairs to his room, feeling that 
the servant’s eyes were piercing his back 
like gimlets. 

The next few days were like a dream. 
Alexander had grown hardened; he lied 
right and left. He read his own exploits 
in the paper, and retailed them with 
embellishments. 

It appeared he had marched to the 
rescue of some isolated garrison with a 
handful of blacks. Mixed with the dread 

xX 
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of ever-impending discovery was a certain 
charm which he had longed for, the charm 
of fame and notoriety. The Duke and 
Duchess took entire possession of him ; 
he was never out of their sight. He drove 
here and there with this beautiful creature 
whom he learnt to adore from the depths 


MISSING HERO. 


apartment by a somewhat stern and 
dignified old lady, around’ whom were 
grouped several distinguished-looking per- 
sonages. He was smiled upon graciously, 
and complimented in a beautiful mellow 
voice for his achievements. After this, he 
returned to London. As the deception 
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Feebly, but with inspiration, he handed her the boots. 


of his little Cockney heart. He basked 
like a lap-dog in the intangible fragrance 
of her presence, and had much ado to 
restrain himself from falling on his knees 
and exclaiming: ‘‘ Be mine, be my Queen!” 

One day he was taken by rail a short 
listance out of London ; then to a majestic 
and castellated dwelling, where, after 
partaking of lunch served by gorgeous 
attendants, he was received in another 


grew more gigantic, so he realised that 
the Nemesis would be the more terrible. 
He had longed to throw himself at the 
feet of the gracious little lady in black and 
confess all, but somehow the propriety 
and decorum of the proceedings had 
restrained him. 

The Duke was always talking about a 
visit to the City. ‘By Jove, what an 
ovation you will have,” he would remark, 
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while Alexander shivered. He could 
already hear the voice of his employer 
rising sternly above the yelling multitude, 
and saying in tones of thunder 

‘* Alexander Primrose, what is the mean- 
ing of this mummery ?” 

He saw a deceived and _ indignant 
populace tearing his frail limbs asunder, 
as easily as one might rend a chicken. 
Every night he dreamt that he was run- 
ning through the City pursued by an 
immense crowd, with the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen in full robes at its head. 
Many were the devices he adopted to 
escape. Once he pretended to be a news- 
paper boy, and the crowd, misled, passed 
him by in full cry. And one night he 
dreamt that he had turned into a letter- 
box, and each member of the crowd posted 
a letter or a book-packet, and it was only 
on his being unable to receive further 
contributions that his identity was dis- 
covered; when he awoke. 

To add to his misery, he saw himself, 
Alexander Primrose, being anxiously 
advertised for. If only they would leave 
him alone for one minute, he could run 
What a heaven 
What 
peace was his “bed and 


all the way to Peckham. 
appeared that dowdy little villa! 
an abode of 
sitting room in combined,” as his landlady 


called it! How he missed his pipe with 
Mr. English, the young draper’s clerk who 
occupied the next room! Miss Nellie 
Critchett’s personality had been almost 
obliterated by the Duchess, but now and 
then he would think of her with a pang. 
He felt somewhat like a criminal doing 
penal servitude, cut off from home, 
relations, and friends. His face had 
grown worn, and the action of his heart 
was positively weakened by the constant 
terror of exposure. 

Then one day the Duchess, gorgeously 
attired, the Duke, and Alexander, entered 
the family landau and drove away City- 
wards. As they passed along the Embank- 
ment, the crowd, at first thin and scattered, 
grew thicker, till in Queen Victoria Street 
it was densely packed. The cheers grew 
thunderous, and Alexander grew more and 
more pallid as he raised his hat according 
to a rehearsal given him by the Duke. To 
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the roofs of all buildings from whence a 
view could be obtained the people clung 
like flies. As Alexander, his knees knock- 
ing together, entered the building, the 
enthusiasm was tremendous; while, ascend- 
ing the steps, he bore much the appear- 
ance of a terrier of inferior breed which has 
managed to crawl on to the bank after he 
has been consigned to a watery death 
with a brick round its neck. Finally, the 
time arrived for him to make a speech. 
He got upon his legs, and though to the 
spectators he was immobile, to himself he 
appeared to be swaying in an altogether 
compromising manner. 

** Your Royal Highness, my Lord Mayor, 
ladies and gentleman!” This happy 
beginning he owed to the Duke, who had 
likewise said: ‘‘ Whenever you are hard 
up for a word, mention Lord Beacons- 
field’s name. Five minutes’ cheering will 
give you time to pull yourself round.” 

Alexander, however, had already made 
two or three speeches, and had learnt 
in a hazy way what was expected of 
him. 

“The honour that you have conferred 
upon me to-day—is one which—no one—- 
can receive—without one feeling— that 
one—is being—honoured. I am not the 
man—not to feel Loud cheers. 
“I say, I am not the man—I am not the 
man a 

** Sit down, you wretched impostor ! ” 

Alexander sat down with ashen lips, 
while the guests rose to their feet en masse. 
A scene of the greatest confusion ensued. 
Some cried, ‘‘Turn him out!” Others, 
“Why, they ’re exactly alike!” 

Alexander, who had been tco nervous 
to look towards the spot where the voice 
came from, became conscious of a little 
man standing a couple of yards from him. 

The Duke was gazing helplessly from 
one to the other. 

“I say this man is an impostor,” 
repeated the voice; and a feeling stole 
over the Duke that the new-comer had a 
subtle something belonging to the Beckett 
he had known which was absent in 
Alexander. 

The new-comer addressed the Duke: 


*“* What does it all mean, Duke ?” 
x 2 
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THE MISSING HERO. 


In a few minutes Alexander, Beckett, 


the Duke, the Duchess, the Lord Mayor, 
and one or two others found themselves 
alone in an ante-chamber. 

‘““Now, then, let us have this matter 
looked suspiciousiy at 


out!” And he 
Alexander. 

“My name’s Alexander Primrose. | 
told you so the first night 1 met you,” said 
Alexander in piteous Cockney. 

“You mean to say,” said the Duke 
furiously, ‘that you have deceived us; 
that you have been making a fool of me?” 

“Tt was your own fault; you wouldn't 
listen.” 

It was a nice predicament, and the 
Duke strode up and down frantic with 
chagrin. The Duchess was laughing 
hysterically. A sudden inspiration seized 
Beckett, whose voice even was like Alex- 
ander’s, with the difference that it was firm 
and decided. 

“T’ll go back and take this miserable 
little beggar’s seat, and we’ll say the man 
who disturbed the proceedings was a 
lunatic. Then we can go into the matter 
afterwards.” 

The Duke clutched at the chance of 
escaping from a ridiculous position. 

‘*Good ; then you must change clothes. 
Look sharp!” 
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Under five minutes all but Alexander 
returned to the hall. He was left in 
charge of a policeman. 

The Lord Mayor explained that the 
intruder was a poor lunatic whose friends 
had come to claim him. When the Lord 
Mayor, Beckett, and the Duke, together 
with the others who had been sworn 
into the secret, returned to the ante- 
room they found Alexander, guarded by 
a huge policeman, in a deep and gentle 
sleep, the first peaceful slumber he had 
known since that unlucky evening at 
the club. 

‘* By Jove ! we must keep it very close,” 
said his Grace, “‘or we shall get the 
wretched little creature into trouble.” 

** Not to speak of the humiliation,” said 
the Lord Mayor. 

‘I don’t suppose that the little beggar 
meant any harm; it begins to look as 
though it had been my fault,” said the 
Duke with vexation. 

“There’Il be an awful shindy if it’s 
found out. ‘The best thing we can do is 
to let him go,” said Beckett. 

“Kick the little beast out,” said a gallant 
and choleric Admiral. 

The Duke turned to Alexander, and said 


tersely: ‘* Get out.” 


And Alexander went home. 











THE SCOTTISH CROWN AND SCOTTISH 
CORONATIONS. 


By AGNES H. BROWN. 





F the Scottish Crown in Edinburgh 

Castle were granted the gift of 
speech, the strange story it would be 
enabled to tell of the many and strange 
vicissitudes of fortune through which it 
has passed would doubtless prove more 
enthralling than any romance yet written. 


hundred years. It was a woman’s wit 
which saved the Scottish Regalia when 
virtually in the hands of the enemy. A 
simple country minister’s wife came to 
the rescue, when brave soldiers were 
driven todespair. Inthe times of Crom- 


well they were removed, for greater 


THE SCOTTISH REGALIA. 


Since the days of Robert Bruce, the 
Regalia have figured prominently in 
Scotland’s stirring history. Time after 
time they have escaped the fate which 
threatened them of being carried off to 
England as a trophy of victory, and that 
they still remain in Scotland says much 
for the bravery and ingenuity of their 
protectors in past times. They have 
been twice lost and found, on one occa- 
sion remaining hidden within the re- 
cesses of an old chest for more than a 
310 


safety, from Edinburgh to Dunnottar, a 
castle built on a lonely rock projecting 
out into the German Ocean. There they 
were placed in the charge of George 
Ogilvy of Barras, who was made Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Castle, and who 
guarded them right loyally. At length, 
however, so strongly was the Castle be- 
sieged by the enemy, surrender became 
inevitable and merely a matter of time ; 
the fate of the Regalia seemed sealed at 
last, It was at this critical juncture that 
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REV. MR. AXD MRS. GRANGER IN THE ACT OF HIDING THE SCOTTISH REGALIA IN KINNEFF 
CHURCH. 


From an Old Engraving. 
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SCOTTISH CROWN 






DUNN JTTAR CA(‘TLE. 


In which the Scottish Regalia were plec d for safeiy in the time of 


Cromwmeil. 


good Mistress Granger appeared on the 
scene. It is believed she acted in con- 
cert with the Lady Mareschal, who 
thought out the following audacious and 
successful plan for the rescue of the 
Regalia. One day Mrs. Granger was per- 
mitted into the Castle under the pretext of 
visiting the Lieutenant’s wife, and when 
she left she carried with her the Scottish 
crown concealed under her cloak, her 
maid following her with some bundles of 
lint in her arms within which were cun- 
ningly hidden the sword and sceptre. 
The English General gallantly assisted 
Mrs. Granger to mount her horse, which 
she had left in the camp, and, in blissful 
ignorance of the audacious manner in 
which he had been outwitted, com- 
placently watched her ride away! At 
dead of night the Regalia were taken by 
the minister and his wife to 
the little Parish Church of 
Kinneff, and there, a stone 
being lifted in front of the 
pulpit, and a hole dug for 
their reception, the crown 
and sceptre were carefully 
deposited. Another hole 
was then dug at the west 
end of the church, into 
which the sword was placed. 
From time to time the stone 
was secretly lifted by the 
faithful couple, in order that 
they might assure themselves 
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the precious relics were safe, 
and also to renew the cloths 
in which they were wrapped. 

Dunnottar Castle was sur- 
rendered to the enemy a 
month after the removal of 
the Regalia, and the un- 
fortunate Lieutenant-General 
and his wife suffered great 
persecution when it was dis- 
covered, to the rage and dis- 
may of the invaders, that the 
“Honours of Scotland” had 
mysteriously disappeared. 
No amount of harsh treat- 
ment, however, forced a 
word of explanation from, 
their lips, and Mr. Granger and his wife, 
who were examined in connection with 
the affair, were equally faithful, even, it 
is said, undergoing torture rather than 
prove false to their trust. The Regalia 
therefore remained hidden under the floor 
of Kinneff Church till the time of the 
Restoration, a period of nine years, when 
they were proudly brought once more to 
the light of day by their faithful guardians, 
to gladden the eyes of Charles II. This 
monarch suitably rewarded the Ogilvies 
and the Lady Mareschal, and also the 
humble minister’s wife, for the several 
parts they had played in this romantic 
episode of history., An Act of Parlia- 
ment, dated 1661, in favour of Christian 
Fletcher, reads as follows: “For as 
much as the Estates of Parliament doe 
understand that Christian Fletcher, 





OLD CHURCH OF STIRLING. 


Where Fames VI. and I. was crowned, 
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spouse to Mr. James Granger, Minister 
of Kenneth, was most active in convey- 
ing the royal ‘honours,’ his Majestie’s 
Crown, Sword and Sceptre, out of the 
Castle of Dunnottar, immediately before 
it was rendered tothe English Usurpers, 
and that be the care of the same wes hed 
and preserved, therefore the king’s 
Majestie with desire of his states in Parlia- 
ment doe appoint two thousand merks 
Scots to be forth- 
with paid unto 
her by his 
Majestie’s threa- 
surer, out of the 
readiest of his 
Majestie’s rents, 
as a testimony of 
their sense of her 
service.” 
After the 
Union in 1707, 
it was considered 
judicious, for 
obvious reasons, 
to put the Scot- 


-——- 


tish Regalia out 
of sight, and 
they were there- 
fore locked up, 
with much pomp 


and ceremony, 
in a huge chest 
in Edinburgh 
Castle. Through 
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public personages, to break open the 
chest. Sir Walter was one of the gentle- 
men thus honoured, and stood next to 
the blacksmith who had been engaged 
for the work, “encouraging him in 
homely terms, as he laboured to force 
the great chest, which had probably been 
the jewel safe of the Stewarts.” It was 
an exciting moment, when, the black- 
smith’s efforts at last rewarded, the lid 
was slowly lifted, 
disclosing to the 
delighted eyes of 
the searchers the 
Scottish Regalia, 
none the worse 
for their long 
century of re- 
pose. The royal 
flag was at once 
hoisted, making 
known the wel- 
come news to the 
large crowds of 
people on the 
Castle Hill, who 
were anxiously 
awaiting the re- 
sult of the 
search, and who, 
at the welcome 
signal, burst into 
loud and_pro- 
longed cheers. 
And now the 





course of time 
the key of this 
receptacle was 
lost, and after 
many years had passed without any 
one having seen the Regalia, the strong 
suspicion arose in many minds that 
they were no longer in Edinburgh 
Castle, and that they had either been 
secretly removed by order of the Govern- 
ment to England, or had been destroyed. 
Strangely enough no active steps were 
taken to refute this rumour till the year 
1797, when, owing to the exertions of 
Sir Walter Scott, a warrant was obtained 
from the Government empowering the 
officers of State in Scotland, and other 
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Where Fames 11. was crowned. 


Scottish Crown, 
its troubles and 
adventures over, 
rests openly, in 
proud security, within the crown room 
of Edinburgh Castle, a silent witness of 
the indomitable courage and indepen- 
dence of the Scottish race. 

Even more romantic than the story of 
the Regalia is the strange history of 
Scotland’s Coronation Stone, the “ Lia 
Fail,” or “Stone of Destiny,” on which 
for hundreds of years the Scottish kings 
were crowned, till Edward I. bore it in 
triumph to England, and placed it in 
Westminster Abbey, where it has ever 
since remained, and upon which the long 


ABBEY. 
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line of English monarchs have been 
crowned. The beautiful and poetic 
tradition that this wonderful stone 
served Jacob as a pillow, that it then 
migrated from Egypt to Spain, and from 
Spain to Ireland, then to Argyleshire in 
Scotland, and finally to Scone on the 
banks of the Tay, has not entirely es- 
caped the fate of most beautiful tradi- 
tions. Cold critics in the shape of 
geologists maintain that, judging from 
the nature of the stone, it was probably 
quarried from the rocks in the vicinity of 
Scone, and that therefore the amount of 
foreign travel with which it is credited 
has no foundation in fact. Fortunately 
there are some learned people who do 
not share these views, and who firmly 
believe, from the appearance of the 
stone, and the iron rings attached to it, 
that it must have been carried very long 
distances, so we may still cling, with at 
least some feeling of confidence, to its 
poetic traditions. Dean Stanley, speak- 
ing of the stone, says: “The Coronation 
Chair is the one primeval monument 
which binds together the whole Empire. 
The iron rings, the battered surface, the 
crack which has all but rent its solid 
mass asunder, bear witness to its long 
migrations. It is thus embedded in the 
heart of the English monarchy, an ele- 
ment of poetic, patriarchal, heathen 
times, which, like Araunah’s rocky thresh- 
ing-floor in the midst of the Temple of 
Solomon, carries back our thoughts to 
races and customs now almost extinct, a 
link which unites the throne of England to 
the traditions of Tara and Iona, and con- 
nects the character of ourcomplex civilisa- 
tion with the forces of our mother earth— 
the stocks and stones of savage nature.” 

When James VI. of Scotland ascended 
the English throne, it is little wonder 
that in this a strange fulfilment was found 
of the ancient prophecy of the Stone of 
Destiny— 


“Unless the fates are faithless found, 
And prophet's voice be vain, 
Where’er this monument is found, 
The Scottish race shall reign.” 


Any number of wonderful tales are 
told by ancient writers of the super- 
natural powers possessed by this stone. 
It is said that when the rightful heir 
took his seat the stone emitted loud and 
harmonious musical sounds, but that it 
remained silent whenever a pretender 
attempted to be crowned. It is perhaps 
well for the nerves of medern monarchs 
that the stone seems to have lost any 
musical talent it once possessed ! 

Perhaps the most picturesque of the 
ancient Scottish coronations which took 
place at Scone was that of Alexander 
III. He was a little lad, only eight 
years old, when he was led out with 
much ceremony, attired in his royal 
robes, and placed on the fatal stone, 
decked for the occasion with silk cloths 
embroidered with gold. After being 
solemnly consecrated King by the Bishop 
of St. Andrews, the earls and nobles bent 
the knee before him and placed vest- 
ments under his feet. Then came the 
most interesting part of the ceremony, 
when a venerable Highland bard knelt 
before the youthful monarch and recited 
his royal genealogy. Fordun gives a 
very graphic account of the scene. “ And 
behold,” he writes, “everything being 
completed, a certain Scottish moun- 
taineer, suddenly kneeling before the 
throne with bent knee, saluted the King 
in his mother-tongue in these Scottish 
words: ‘ Benach de Re Alban Alexander, 
Mac Alexander, Mac William, Mac 
Henri, Mac David, and thus repeating 
the genealogy of the Scottish kings, 
rehearsed them to the end.’ A set of 
names which Sir Walter Scott says ‘must 
have sounded like an invocation of the 
fiends,’ ”’* 

John Baliol, the next to be crowned on 
the Stone of Destiny, was the last to seat 
himself upon it on Scottish soil, for in 
his reign the stone was seized by Edward 
I.and carried to England. Historians are 
at variance as to whether King Edward 


* We reproduce on the next page, by special 
permission of the authorities of the Corpus Christi 
Library, Cambridge, a facsimile of the Fordun 
MS., showing the coronation of Alexander III, 
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also carried off the crown, but it is at 
least certain that he took with him three 
chests, full of valuables, the contents of 
which, Hill Burton says, were more like 
the spoils of a housebreaker than the 
trophies that might decorate the trium- 
phal procession of a conqueror. 

King Robert the Bruce was crowned 
at Scone in the year 1305, and his coro- 
nation will ever possess, at least for the 
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Castle. One singular fact in connection 
with this coronation is that the ceremony 
was performed by a woman, the beautiful 
and courageous Isabella Buchan. It was 
the traditional right of the Earls of Fife 
to crown the kings of Scotland, but as 
the Earl refused on this occasion to come 
forward, his sister determined that this 
service, incumbent on her family, should 
be performed at whatever cost. In order 





FACSIMILE OF THE FORDUN MS. IN CORPUS CHRISTI, CAMBRIDGE. 


Showing the Coronation of Alexander III. of Scotland. 


Scottish mind, greater interest than any 
other either before or since. A slight 
coronet of gold, hastily made for the 
occasion, was placed on his head. This 
circlet afterwards fell into the hands of 
the English, and it is believed by many 
that the crown which Bruce afterwards 
caused to be made, and which some say 
he wore outside his helmet at the famous 
Battle of Bannockburn, forms the founda- 
tion of the present crown in Edinburgh 


to accomplish her mission she absconded 
from her husband, who was a bitter 
enemy of Bruce, and afterwards suffered 
the direst pains and penalties at the 
hands of Edward I. A special prison, or 
rather cage, was constructed in which to 
confine her, on the towers of Berwick 
Castle, “where the sight of her person 
might make her the subject of wonder 
and scorn to all that passed.” 

David I., son of Robert the Bruce, 
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who was crowned at Scone when eight 
years old, was the first Scottish king to 
be anointed. The sacred and mysterious 
rite of anointing was performed under a 
special bull from the Pope, and elevated 
the kings of Scotland to a position which 
they had never formerly occupied, 
giving the monarch’s title a special 
significance. Shakespeare says— 

“Not all the water in the rough rude sea, 

Can wash the balm from an anointed king.” 


A singular circumstance connected 
with the ill-fated house of Stuart, is that 
so many of the line, from James II. 
onwards, were “bairn kings,” crowned 
in infancy or childhood. They were 
very early launched on the stormy 
waters of faction, intrigue, and war, in 
which sooner or later they were all 
destined to be engulfed by the stern 
decree of a strange, relentless fate. 

James II. was crowned, when six 
years old, at Holyrood Palace, instead 
of at Scone, where all his ancestors had 
been inaugurated, as it was thought the 
unfortunate boy would be safer in the 
Lowlands than so near the Highland 
wilds. After this the place of corona- 
tion in Scotland varied considerably. 
James III. was crowned at Kelso, James 
IV. at Scone, James V., Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and James I. and VI. at Stirling. 
Charles I. was crowned at Holyrood, 
and Charles II., the last king crowned in 
Scotland, at Scone, the scene of so many 
brilliant ceremonials in ancient days. 

The coronation of the unfortunate 
Queen Mary, when a helpless infant, 
eight months old, naturally possesses a 
peculiar and pathetic interest of its own. 
The ceremony took place on Sunday, 
September 9, 1543, in the old Church 
of Stirling. A strange procession moved 
across the Castle Green, the tiny Queen 
carried along amidst the greatest pomp 
and solemnity, surrounded by all the 
highest dignitaries of the state. Cardinal 
Beaton performed the ceremony. Miss 
Strickland tells us “he placed the crown 
on her infant brow, the sceptre in her 
tiny hand, which could not grasp it, and 
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girded her with the sword of state, as 
the representative of the warlike 
monarchy of Scotland. Touching sight, 
that tender, helpless babe, burdened and 
surrounded with panoply so ill-suited to 
her age and sex—and the babe wept. 
It was observed with superstitious terror 
that she ceased not to shed tears during 
the whole of the ceremony.” Each peer 
and prelate present took the oath of 
allegiance to his Queen by kneeling in 
front of the throne, and placing a hand 
on the little head; only the princes of 
the blood royal were permitted to kiss 
the baby’s cheek. 

A small copper coin was struck at the 
time, bearing the infant face of Mary 
with the crown of Scotland on her head, 
above a baby cap. This has given rise 
to the conjecture that the Scotch word 
“bawbee” for halfpenny may possibly 
be a corruption of the word “baby,” 
and that this is the origin of the name. 
The highest authorities on coins, how- 
ever, give an entirely different explana- 
tion of the word. 

Mary’s son, James I. and VI., was 
only fourteen months old when he was 
crowned at Stirling under the most 
melancholy circumstances of which it 
is possible to conceive. To be separated 
from his mother at such a tender age 
and to have the crown laid upon his 
brow which had been forcibly taken 
from that unhappy mother while she 
languished a prisoner in Loch Leven 
Castle, are surely the most unhappy 
events which history records. Only ten 
days after Mary’s abdication the little 
James was carried from his nursery in 
the Earl of Mar’s arms to the Church 
of Stirling, where he was laid upon the 
throne. The crown was held over his 
head by the Earl of Athol, and the Earl 
of Morton pronounced the coronation 
oaths, which naturally the little king 
was unable to do for himself. Unlike 
his mother, he slept peacefully during 
all the imposing ceremony, unmoved by 
the fiery coronation sermon which John 
Knox thundered from the pulpit. The 


cradle in which the Earl of Mar laid the 
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king after his coronation 
still remains in possession 
of the Erskine family at 
Alloa Park, and was ex- 
hibited in the Glasgow 
International Exhibition of 
1gcr. Above it hung a very 
quaint and valuable histori- 
cal painting, lent by the 
King, a copy of which is 
reproduced in this article. 
It represents the bab; King, 
James I. and VI., with his 
crown on and in his corona- 
tion robes, kneeling by the 
tomb of his fatuer, Lord 
Darnley ; a Latin prayer 
may be seen issuing from 
his lips, the sceptre lies on a cushion in 
front of him. The whole picture would 
seem to present a protest against the 
murder of Lord Darnley, whose effigy, 
clothed in armour, lies on the tomb, on 
which are depicted in medallions the 
tragic scenes connected with his violent 
death. Behind the King kneel his 
grandfather and grandmother, the Earl 
and Countess of Lennox, and his uncle 
Charles. This remarkable painting 
includes a small picture in the left-hand 
corner, in which Queen Mary is repre- 
sented on horseback at the Battle of 
Carberry Hill. 


THE SCOTTISH “STONE OF DESTINY.” 


Placed in Westminster Abbey by Edward I., upon which English Monarchs 


have since been crowned. 
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HOLYROOD ABBEY. 


Where Fames I. of Scotland and Charles 1. were crowned 


The next coronation in Scotland was 
a very different one in every respect. 
The request was made that the Scottish 
Regalia should be sent to England so 
that Charles I. might there be crowned 
King of Scotland. This request being, 
however, emphatically refused, the un- 
fortunate monarch came to Edinburgh 
to be crowned in the year 1633. A large 
amount of theatrical display marked the 
King’s reception in Edinburgh. He 
entered the city on horseback at the 
West Bow, where he was received by 
the Provost and baillies in their red 
robes, and sixty councillors in black 
velvet gowns. At this point 
a most fantastic pageant 
was erected. A nymph, 
representing Edinburgh, ap- 
peared under an arch, on a 
mountain, which seemed 
to move towards the King 
as he approached. This 
interesting young lady, who 
delivered a speech of wel- 
come and handed over the 
keys of the city, was attired, 
we are told, “ in a sea-green 
mantle, with sleeves and 
under-robe of blue tissue, 
and blue buskins on her feet ; 
about her neck she wore a 
chain of diamonds; 
head-dress 


her 
represented a 
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THE DARNLEY MEMORIAL PICTURE: JAMES VI. IN HIS CORONATION ROBES. 


From cn Old Print in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. By kind permission. 


castle with turrets and her locks 
dangled about her shoulders.” The 
Provost, on his part, presented the King 
with a gold basin in which were a 
thousand golden angels, as a token of 
the town’s love and service. Marvellous 
pageants of every description greeted 
the eyes of the King at different points 
all through the city, and flowery speeches 
of welcome were showered upon him. 
“Whilk haill orations,”’ we are told, 
“his Majesty, with great pleasure and 
delight, sitting on horseback as his 
company did, heaftd pleasantly ; syne 
rode down the Canongate to his own 
Palace of Holyrood House, where he 
stayed that night.” He was solemnly 
crowned in Holyrood Abbey on the 
following Monday, by the Bishop of St. 
Andrews. As in the case of his coro- 
nation at Westminster, the ceremony 
was marked, according to contemporary 


writers, by many evil omens. 
mentions as specially significant that 


Spalding 


“the Archbishop of Glasgow and 
remnant of the bishops there present, 
who were not in service, changed not 
their habit, but wore their black gowns, 
without rochets or white sleeves.” 
Owing to this circumstance an unseemly 
scuffle took place. The Archbishop of 
Glasgow, who had firmly refused to 
attire himself in the blue silk em- 
broidered robes and white rochets worn 
by the English bishops, was rudely and 
violently pulled from his chair, by order 
of Laud. The introduction of an altar, 
clasped books, wax tapers, &c., gave 
great offence to the Scottish mind. It 
was noted with special displeasure that 
there was a tapestry on the back of the 
altar on which a representation of the 
crucifixion was embroidered, and the 
officiating bishops as they passed it 
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were observed to “bow the knee and 
beck” to this symbol of idolatry. 
Spalding also relates that on the King’s 
return from Perth to Edinburgh, when 
crossing the Firth of Forth, a boat, 
containing thirty-five of his servants and 
all his silver plate and household stuff, 
perished before his eyes, going down 
with all on board, “ betokening great 
troubles to fall betwixt the King and 
his subjects, as after does appear.” 
No theatrical display, but on the con- 
trary the utmost solemnity and stern 
simplicity marked the last Scottish 
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coronation. On the invitation of the 
Presbyterians, Charles II. came to 
Scotland and was crowned at Scone 
on January 1, 1651. A stately proces- 
sion was formed from the Palace to the 
Kirk of Scone, the Marquis of Argyle 
walking immediately in front of the 
King, carrying the crown, which was 
shortly destined to have such strange 
adventures. An old pamphlet gives a 
description of the simple preparations 
in the church: “The kirk being fitted 


and prepared with a Table, whereupon 
the Honours were layed, and a chaire 


PORTRAIT OF THE PRETENDER (JAMES Ill. AND VIII.) AS AN INFANT WITH THE 
CROWN OVER HIS HEAD. 


From an Old Print. 
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set in a fitting place for his Majesty’s 
hearing of Sermon over against the 
Minister and another chaire on the other 
side where he sat when he receaved the 
Crown, before which there was a Bench 
decently covered, as also seats about for 
Noble men, Barons and Burgesses.” 
The sermon, delivered by Mr. Robert 
Douglas, of Edinburgh, was_ probably 
the most extraordinary ever preached. 
It consisted chiefly of a fierce tirade 
against the King’s father, and especially 
against his mother, whom the preacher 
did not hesitate to compare to the 
wicked Athaliah. After the sermon King 
Charles swore to observe the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and the crown 
was then placed on his head by the Earl 
of Argyle. Little impression, however, 
did all this solemnity make on the 
“Merry Monarch.” We are told by one 
writer that the occasion was chiefly 
memorable “by the facility with which 
he seemed to gulp down the Solemn 
League and Covenant of Scotland, and 
the cool nonchalance with which he 
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afterwards disgorged it in the face of a 
confiding people who had hailed him as 
a ‘ Covenanted King.’ ” 

As recently as the year 1716 Scone 
Palace was once more occupied in 
preparation for a coronation. The 
Chevalier de St. George, or, as he was 
called by the Jacobites, James III. and 
VIII., took up his residence, at the time 
of the Rebellion, in Scone Palace, and 
fixed the day by Proclamation for his 
coronation. Before the date arrived, 
however, he was busy making prepara- 
tions for flight. Meanwhile, full of high 
hopes, the Jacobite ladies both in France 
and Great Britain most generously sub- 
scribed their jewellery for the purpose 
of making him a crown. The quaint 
old painting, a copy of! which is repro- 
duced here, representing him as an 
infant with an angel on either side, 
seems strangely symbolical in view of 
his after history, for the crown which, 
in his own imagination at least, ever 
hovered above his head, was destined 
never to rest upon it. 





BEN. 


By M. P. SHIEL. 


Author of “The Yellow Danger,” etc. 


E had trudged on foot all the way 
from a village in Banffshire. He 
was called “ Ben,” the only name which 
ever attached to him ; and his age might 
have been taken for anything between 
fifteen and thirty, though, in reality, it 
was only just above the former. He 
was ragged and bootless ; stout, thick, 
and heavy with too much flesh ; his hair 
stiff and long, and of the bright-red 
colour of some sorts of flame ; his head 
enormous; his eyes bleared ; his lips 
thick and blubber. He had a certain 
general resemblance to the great Dr. 
Johnson. 
He reached the northern outskirts of 
London, and at a spot in Finchley where 


the country has not yet become the town, 


entered a small rustic public-house. He 
leant heavily against the bar, and made 
himself quite at home. 

Presently the landlord entered—a 
sneaking, wizened little man, with only 
one eye, a cunning, rat-like face, and a 
head so closely cropped, that hardly any 
hair was discernible on it. This was a 
little habit contracted by him during a 
ten years’ residence at His Majesty’s 
prison of Portland. 

“How can I be of service to you, me 
good feller?” he asked, in an indis- 
tinctly-syllabled sing-song voice —the 
true convict intonation. 

He had to repeat the question three 
times before Ben took the least notice 
of it. Then a strange, rasping sound, 
like a croak, or the jarring of a broken 
mainspring, came from the boy’s throat. 
What he meant to say was : “ Canna one 
no hae a bit rest?” But the words were 
unintelligible, and left matters where 
they were. 
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For hours Ben did not budge. Near 
nightfall, however, he leant over the bar, 
and said to the man— 

“Ye hae tauld the gude mon a lee.” 

He referred to a gentleman, a cyclist, 
who two hours previously had entered 
for a drink, and had been uncertain 
whether he had handed the landlord a 
sovereign or a half-sovereign. The land- 
lord had protested that it was only a 
half-sovereign. 

He turned pale at this silent, sudden 
witness against the theft. 

“Come on, leave the bar, me good 
feller,” he said sharply, his shifty smoke- 
blue eyes looking anywhere but into 
Ben’s face. 

Ben shook his flaming head with the 
air of one who holds a winning card. 

“’Ere’s a shilling for yer—come on, 
leave the bar,” said the landlord. 

Ben shook his head. 

“Whot’s it yer want, then—a job? 
’Cause it so ’appens, I’m wanting a ’and 
just now.” 

Ben’s face beamed; he nodded a 
sharp sideward nod; and that night 
slept on a pile of bags in a little room 
behind the bar. The next day he was 
installed as a barman on the premises. 

He did his work with the deftness of 
an experienced hand—though experi- 
ence he had certainly never had. As the 
weeks went by several points of his 
character began to emerge into clear- 
ness. It was discovered that he ate like 
a starved vulture, but was strictly sober ; 
that he suffered from a sort of consti- 
tutional dumbness, which he never 
broke, except when speech was indis- 
pensable ; that, like Napoleon, he could 
sleep at will, and at an instant’s notice ; 
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but that hardly a sound, however slight, 
whether by day or night, whether he 
slept or woke, escaped those eager ears. 
He was scrupulously honest, with the 


honesty perhaps of the Spartan, which 
thought only of the consequences of 
detection ; but his honesty was put down 
to ingrained stupidness. Nothing dis- 
turbed his deep calm. He had a fond- 


“’Ere’s a shilling for yer.” 
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ness for vermin—especially for frogs and 
rats. It was noticed, too, that he hada 
habit of rising in the dead of night, and 
wandering far and wide ; and had been 
seen to sit for an hour 
and stare, like a cat, at 
the full moon with a 
fixed fascination. He 
was looked upon as 
half-daft and a numb- 
skull, and in the course 
of four months had 
received a good many 
blows, and one rather 
ugly wound, at the 
hands of his employer; 
all which he took with 
complete indifference, 
as if incapable of pain; 
_ but he won the con- 
fidence of the landlord 
and his wife, a tall, raw- 
boned woman, and no 
doubt deserved it. 

After six months had 
passed away, Ben stood 
one morning at one 
o’clock, crouching out- 
side the door of the 
landlord’s bedroom. He 
was listening. 

“You must do it to- 
night!” he heard the 
wife say in a _ hoarse 
whisper. 

“ But the dog, mate!” 
remonstrated the hus- 
band. 

“Kill the dog, and- 
the man too! We're 
ruined certain sure in 
one more month, if you 
don’t do something. 
To-night’s your chance, 
I tell you—'is house- 
keeper is only gorn 
away for two days, and 

will be back to-morrow.” 

At this point the boy, with infinite 
calm intrepidity, pushed the door open, 
and entered before the two. There he 
stood, fixed and modest, without a word. 
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The man and the woman shrank back, 
t-embling, aghast—but with a murderous 
look in the eyes, 

“Yer’ve heerd, yer devil, ’ave yer?” 

Ben nodded assent. Then he added, 
pointing a fat finger to his breast— 

“ Ben wi’ help ye.” 

Warily they questioned him with their 
eyes. How help? He explained—it 
was quite simple : the dog, like all dogs, 
was his friend ; he would go and knock 
up “the old man”—old Boxall—a 
withered old miser living alone on a 
disused farm a mile off—and tell him 
his pony was straying. Boxall knew Ben 
well, and would believe. Then Ben 
would lead him away in search of the 
horse, and meanwhile the robbery of the 
money from Boxall’s room, the situation 
of which they all knew, might be safely 
committed. 

There was silence. 
remarked— 

“’F’s no fool, after all.” 

“That he ain’t,”’ echoed the man, 
secretly glad of a companion in the 
“ job.” 

“Canny,” said Ben, with a momentary 
grin. 

The compact was made. It was a 
very windy night, but dry. The old 
farmhouse, to which Ben now directed 
his steps, stood by itself in the midst of 
flat country, where fields and hedges 
alternate ; attached to it was a loft, 
formerly used for storing hay, from one 
window of which projected a small 
crane, with a wooden box hanging at 
the end of its chain : by this means the 
hay had of old been hoisted into the 
loft. This loft-room, being the farthest 
available from mankind, old Boxall had 
chosen for his chamber, and slept, as his 
neighbours knew, with all his hoard near 
him. 

Ben entered the farmyard, the land- 
lord waiting for him at an agreed spot 
some little distance off. He gathered 
some stones, and began throwing them 
at old Boxall’s window. Soon a snow- 
white head appeared, both frightened 
and angry. The old man lived in con- 


Then the woman 
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stant terror of being robbed, and for 
that very reason had left London to live 
a little way out in the country. And 
now the thing which he feared was 
come upon him. 

“It’s e’en me,” cried the boy, in a 
shouted whisper. ‘ Come down and let 
me intil the house ; gin ye dinna, ye’ll be 
murdered.” 

“ What!” 

“ Murdered |” 

“ Lord in heaven—— 

“ Ay, murdered dead, and your sil- 
ler——” 

“Oh, Lord in - 

“Come daun—binna so feckless—and 
let me in quick !” 

The old fellow tottered down ina 
violent ague, and undid a door. Ben at 
once seized his hand, and in urgent 
haste led him back to the loft, saying, 
‘It’s e’en that mansworn hund, your 
neist neighbour, the gudeman of the 
Eagle Inn, that’s gaun to murder ye. 
Ye munna go out o’ the house, or he’ll 
have ye, sure. Git in there, and when 
ye see me come to this window, and 
mak’ a sign, then shout ‘Murder!’ all 
yecan. He’s a foul coward, and he’ll 
no fail to run awa’.”’ 

They had now reached the loft, and 
Ben’s “ there” meant the box swinging 
from the crane. He turned the crane- 
handle till the box was on a level with the 
window, then almost lifting the frail old 
man, forced him into it. Then he swung 
the arm of the crane away and let the 
chain out a little way again. 

This done, he ran down and set off 
for the mill-pond, where the landlord 
had arranged to await him. 

“Ts the old un safe?” asked the man, 
when Ben had come up to him. 

“Ay,” said Ben, “he’s awa’ in the 
orchard, seeking the pony.” 

At once they went off together toward 
the farmhouse, passed under the crane, 
up the stairs, and entered the loft. The 
man lit a tallow-candle and went prying. 
There lay the long, shiny, narrow chest 
which contained the spoil, and served 
also as a step for old Boxall to mount 
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into his high pile of feather-beds. The 
criminal had his tools ready, and without 
delay was fumbling on his knees at the 
lock. He was about to give the last 
wrench to finish his hurried work, 
when Ben walked up innocently to the 
window, put out his head over the 
box of the crane and made a sign. 
Instantly the shrill cry of “Murder! 
Murder!” in the miser’s agonised voice 
filled the room. 

Hearing this alarum at his elbow, the 
landlord, in utter panic, with the mut- 
tered groan of “Lord ’er mercy!” 
dropped everything, and in a moment 
had passed out of the room, down the 
stairs, and was speeding for life towards 
the inn, at his heels following the miser’s 
mastiff, which till now had been quiet 
on account of the presence of Ben. 

Ben was left alone in the room. He 
coolly sat down in front of the chest, 
and proceeded to complete the 
finished labour of the man. 
frenzied cries of “ Murder!” 
heeded by him, still continued. 

Ben apened the chest. It was half 
full of paper, silver articles, and money 
in gold and silver. He filled all his 
pockets with gold, and, in addition, 
took a parcel of spoons wrapped in 
blue tissue-paper in his hand. Then 
he closed the box again and calmly 
descended. 

As he passed out into the farmyard, 
the old man, looking over the rim of his 
cage, which the high winds swung from 
side to side, saw him going away, and 
began to cry out— 

“Come and draw me up, you rascal ! 
Come back, you beast, and draw me up ! 
Oh, murder! murder!” 

Ben did not eyen glance up at him. 
In his eyes was not one touch of pity. 

“Eh, sirs,” he muttered to himself, 
“but wi’ your housekeeper no be back 
in the morn? And wi’ she no draw ye 
up ? ” 

He returned quite leisurely to the inn, 
walked in at the back, and then up to 
the convict’s room. Man and wife were 
exchanging terrified whispers. Ben 


un- 
The 
all un- 
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walked in and held out to them the 
parcel of spoons. 

“T hae gotten these,” he said. 

They started. 

“Where from?” 

“ Picked them up on the mantel.” 

“And that were all yer picked up, 
weren’t it, my beauty ?” 

Ben nodded “ Yes.” 

“And yer didn’t round on me to the 
old man, and tell him I was coming, and 
hide ’im away in case, did yer, now ? 
And yer did tell ’im ’is ’orse was strayed, 
and yer did take’im away to the orchard, 
my fine feller, didn’t yer?” 

This species of ferocious sarcasm 
showed that the criminal’s blood was 
up. He smelled treachery. He came 
close to the boy, his eye flaming like a 
tiger’s, his hot breath fanning the down- 
bent face. 

As he made an upward movement 
with his hand to plant a blow, his 
fingers touched one of Ben’s pockets, 
which were crammed with gold. The 
chink was heard by both man and wife. 
They glanced quickly at each other. 

“Let the boy go to bed. He’s done 
his best,” said the woman. 

“Go to bed,” said the man. 

Ben first noted where the spoons had 
been deposited in the room—on a deal 
chest of drawers—and took his depar- 
ture. He went to his little room, laid 
him down on his bed of sacking, and 
almost in an instant, though he well 
knew that there was but a step between 
him and death, was fast asleep. 


“His pockets is crammed with gold !” 
hissed the woman. 

“ Don’t I know!” answered the man ; 
“?e’s been doin’ the job on ’is own 


’ook! But I’ll tear every farthing from 
im before daybreak ! ” 

“No! don’t you! That boy’s the 
very devil, I tell you. He’ll peach, he’ll 
tell the police—he’ll peach as it is!” 
Now she put her lips quite close to his 
ear: “ Kill’im!” 

He trembled and turned pale. 

“ Kill "im! Self-pertection’s no sin. 








The bed was perfectly empty. 


And what are yer afeard of ? Nobody 
knows ’im—nobody knows ’e’s ’ere—a 
’ole in the back garden, that’s all.” 

“ Come on, then,” he said, with sudden 
decision ; “ you come with me.” 

“ Get the ’ole ready first ; let him get 
well asleep. I'll ’elp yer dig.” 

They went out together into a long 
narrow strip of land planted with 
vegetables at the back, and from the 
shed took a pick and a spade. A soft 
rain now began to fall, the wind was 


very rough, and only a local smear of 
light among the clouds told where the 


moon was. By the mutual help of 
these two ghouls a fairly deep grave 
yawned open in a plot of turnips in less 
than an hour. 

They re-entered the house, the man 
shivering with agitation, while the 
woman had all the self-possession of 
marble. She slipped into the kitchen, 
and, coming back, thrust a sharp carv- 
ing knife into his hand. She led him by 
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the arm, very softly, along the passage to 
Ben’s door. 

There they crouched listening for 
some time; all was still; they could 
not even detect the sound of the 
sleeper’s breathing. After ten minutes 
the woman opened the door as 
cautiously slow as a glacier crawls, 
and gently pushed the husband in. 

The room being in the deepest dark- 
ness, and Ben’s bed of bags at the end 
opposite the door, the man drew himself 
warily along on hands and knees, till he 
was guite close to the lad’s nest. The 
room was tiny, and the painful journey 
short. To those two hearts the whole 
universe seemed hushed in awful expec- 
tation; only—there was the man’s 
laboured respiration, horrid to hear. 
In spite of this, however, he thought 
now that he could detect near under 
him the gentle breathing of sleep. He 
put out his hand, and fancied he could 
feel the sleeper’s upright foot through 
the coarse covering. 

Suddenly he started upright, and 
dealt three rapid stabs- with the knife at 

the body. His wife, close behind him, 
in a horrible whisper, asked, “‘ Have you 
done it ?” 

In a horrible whisper he answered, 
“Yes.” 

The woman struck a match to a 
candle, and, peering anxiously, held the 
light over the bed. The hot grease fell 
in drops on the brown wrappings, with 
audible splashings in that sepulchral 
silence. The woman's face over the 
light looked puffed, demoniac, hideously 
illumined by the glare. 

But now they started simultaneously 
in astonishment, in fresh affright. The 
bed was perfectly empty, though the 
sacking had been arranged in the form 
of a body. Only, where the knife had 
passed through the bags, you could see 
the ugly gashes. 

On his knees, with his eye at a hole in 
the room immediately above, Ben was 
looking at them. 

And to make their situation worse, as 
the two criminals stood staring in 
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wonderment at the unoccupied bed, 
hurried loud steps were heard in the 
passage outside, the door flew suddenly 
open, and two constables, one of them 
covered from head to foot in mud, 
stood in the opening. 


At the first thrust of the pick into the 
ground of the garden, far away as it 
was, Ben had opened his eyes. He 
guessed at once the meaning of that 
sinister sound, and before the hole in 
which he was to sleep eternally was a 
foot deep, he had slipped softly through 
the front door and was well on his way 
to the Finchley police-station, a mile and 
a half away. 

His appearance was so much against 
him, he looked so stupid, so hopelessly 
slumbrous and fat-headed, that they 
were hardly inclined to take seriously 
the tale he told there. Yet he was 
explicit: he explained how the land- 
lord had robbed the loft, had “thrown ” 
the old miser, Mister Boxall, into the 
crane-box, had taken the gold—and the 
spoons. He could even show them 
where the spoons now lay—on the deal 
chest of drawers in the landlord’s room 
—but as to where the gold had been 
hidden, who could say ? 

At one moment the officers looked 
rather suspiciousty at him, with the 
thought that he might be the instru- 
ment of some trick, and at the next 
moment were ready to laugh at him. 
They told him to sit on a bench in the 
outer hall and wait, but the moment he 
found himself alone he slipped through 
the door and was off. Sensitive as a 
bird, a look of distrust in the superinten- 
dent’s eye had made him take fright. 

Not daring to carry the gold with him 
to the station, he had left it at home ; it 
was therefore necessary to return for it. 
He re-entered the inn at just about the 
time when the finishing touches were 
being given to his grave; stood for a 
moment in the darkness of the passage, 

listening to the evil thud, thud; then 
went into his room, and put back the 
coins into his pockets. A ladder-stair 


BEN. 


led by a trap-door into the room above : 
up this he went, and, after fastening the 
hook-and-eye of the trap-door on the 
upper side, placed his eye at a knob-hole 
in the flooring to watch eventualities. 

Meanwhile two policemen had been 
despatched from the station to see the 
business through. First they hurried to 
the farm, and found old Boxall, half- 
dead, just in the situation described by 
Ben, but they were astounded to learn 
that it was Ben himself who was respon- 
sible for that situation. They resolved 
to arrest him also. And now the inn 
was their next point of aim. It was the 
darkest hour of a gloomy night, and in 
passing stealthily through the garden 
one of the officers fell headlong, with a 
thousand muttered curses, into the grave 
dug for Ben. When he picked himself 
out he was wrapped in a coat of mud, 
and, intensely exasperated, the pair had 
then dashed into the house, seen a light 
shining from Ben’s room, and hurried to 
it just as the innkeepers had made the 
discovery of the empty bed. In an 
instant a pair of handcuffs had been 
slipped upon the wrists of each of the 
miscreants. 

“ But what’ve we done?” asked the 
man. 

“We arrest 
burglary.” 

“Tt warn’t us—it was the boy!” 

“ Ah, yes, the boy—we mean to arrest 
him too; but you as well, my friend. 
Where is the boy?” 

“We don’t know.” 

“Very well; he’s here, and we are 
going to find him. Come on!” 

The whole party marched toward the 
door, but the door now refused to open. 
During the conference, which contained 
a threat of Ben’s arrest, the door had 
been noiselessly closed and locked on 
the outside, for that threat had been 
audible to Ben, peeping above. One of 
the officers rushed to the trap-door in 
the ceiling; that, too, was secured. 
Together they applied their strength 
to each of the exits, trying to force 
them, but locks and woodwork were 
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stout and firm, and their united efforts 
failed to start a screw. They looked 
into each other’s eyes; they were 


prisoners till the morning at least. 
But when the morning broke Ben 


** Eat, thing—eat 1” 


was a good many miles from the Eagle 
Inn. It was a bright, fresh day, and the 
storm had passed. The country was 
hilly, full of waving greenness, and 
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looked more like Bucks than Middlesex. 
Somewhere about noon he was ensconced 
high up in the leafy world of a beech in 
mid-field—a world full of rumours, move- 
ment, and business, yet without harm or 
scandal, where it was good to be. To 
the right, far off, there peeped some 
village roofs through masses of foliage, 
and the gleam of the village pond ; to 
the left an avenue of poplars leading to 
a gentleman’s country house. In one 
hand Ben held a frog, which looked 
rather sick, caught by the edge of a 
pond; in the other he had a piece of 
bread which he had moistened by dip- 
ping into the pond. His pockets were 
crammed with the gold coins. His 


BEN. 


whole soul was centred in the task 
of inducing the frog to eat the wet 
bread. 

Just then two policemen came trudg- 
ing along the footpath which traversed 
the field. They passed quite close under 
Ben’s airy resting-place. One of them 
said— 

“ According to the telegram from 
town, he’s got the money right enough ; 
and we’re sure to nab ’im; he’s only 
a thick-headed young country lout, by 
accounts.” 

“Oh, aye—we’ll catch him,” answered 
the other. 

“Eat, thing!” said Ben, gently rap- 
ping the frog on the head—“ eat /” 
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It has been said that Thackeray was not 
topographical in the sense that Dickens 
was, and that, as a rule, the briefest mention 
of a street sufficed with him. And this 
objection, if, indeed, it be an objection at 
all, is in the main true. 

Most of us remember that before the 
Sedleys moved to St. Adelaide Villa, 
Anna Maria Road, West, they lived in 
Russell Square ; 
that Rawdon and 
Becky lived in 
Curzon Street; 
and that Dr. 
Firmin lived in 
Old Parr Street. 
But few, even of 
those who know 
their Thackeray 
well, could tell 
you that it was 
in Fitzroy Square 
that Colonel New- 
come and James 
Binnie rented a 
house ; nor that 
after the Indian 
bank smash Clive, 
with his wife and 
the terrible 
“ Campaigner,” 
moved to How- 
land Street. On 
the other hand, 
again, no one ever 
forgets that the 
Marquis of Steyne 
lived at Gaunt 
House ; nor that 
Bungay and Bacon 
both lived over 
their shops—opposite to each other—in 
the Row; any more than that it was to a 
sponging-house in Cursitor Street (upon 
the site of which now stands the Imperial 
Club) to which Rawdon Crawley was 
taken as he left Gaunt House after the 
great ball at which Becky created such a 
sensation. Nor will the description of 
the Fleet Prison in “ Pendennis” escape 
the memory—the Fleet Prison, where 
the brilliant and witty Captain Shandon 
edited that paper written by gentlemen for 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
From a bust by Deville in the National Portrait Gallery. 
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gentlemen, the Pa// Mall Gazette; where 
poor Samuel Titmarsh languished after the 
Great Diddlesex Association bubble burst ; 
and where, long before, the inimitable 
Barry Lyndon spent the last years of his 
life. 

Thackeray wrote of the places he had 
seen, and except for novels like ‘ Barry 
Lyndon,” “Esmond,” “ The Virginians,” 
and “Dennis 
Duval,” was con- 
tent to rely on 
his memory. 

“When I first 
saw England she 
was in mourning 
for the young 
Princess Char- 
lotte, the hope of 
the Empire. I 
came from India 
as a child, and 
our ship touched 
at an island on 
our way home, 
where my black 
servant took me 
a long walk over 
rocks and _ hills 
until we reached 
a garden where 
we saw a man 
walking. ‘That is 
he!’ cried the 
black man. ‘ That 
is Bonaparte! He 
eats three sheep 
a day and all the 
children he can 
lay hands on.’... 
With the same 


childish attendant I remember peeping 
through the colonnade at Carlton House, 


seeing the abode of the Prince 
Regent. I can yet see the guards pacing 
before the gates of the palace. The 
palace! What palace ? The palace exists 
no more than the Palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It is but a name row.” So 
wrote Thackeray in ‘‘The Four Georges,” 
and so, since we know that the 
Princess Charlotte died on Nov. 6, 1817, 
can be fixed the date of his arrival in 


and 
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England at the age of six years and 
four months. 

He stayed partly with his grand-uncle 
Moore at the Manor House at Hadley, 
near Chipping Barnet, and partly with an 
aunt, Mrs. Ritchie, from whose house he 
was sent to a school in Chiswick Mall, 
kept by Dr. Turner, a distant connection 
of the Thackerays. From this school, 
being unhappy, he made an attempt to 
run away; and, in later years, when driving 
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at Mr. Penny’s house in Wilderness Row 
until the middle of 1825, when he became 
a day-boy. 

Thackeray did not like Charterhouse while 
he was there; and, indeed, in the earlier 
years of his literary career, it figures in his 
writings as ‘‘ Slaughterhouse” and ‘‘ Smith- 
field” ; but later in life his memory softened, 
and “ Slaughterhouse” became ‘‘White- 
friars ” and “ Greyfriars,” to which he sent 
Pendennis, Colonel Newcome and his son 
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to Richmond, he would show the corner 
of the lane by Hammersmith Road where, 
frightened, he turned back, and arrived 
safely at the schosl, no one being any 
the wiser. 

In August 1822, his mother, with his 
stepfather, returned from India, and took 
up their residence at Addiscombe College, 
of which Major Smyth had been appointed 
Governor. Soon the little boy was sent to 
the Charterhouse, where at least two of 
the “‘English Humorists,” Addison and 
Steele, were educated. He was a boarder 


Clive, George Osborne and young George, 
Philip Firmin, and young Rawdon Crawley. 
But it was in ‘‘The Newcomes” that he 
immortalised the establishment, and well 
earned for himself the title of Carthusz- 
anus Carthusianorum—the description of 
Founder’s Day there, when Pendennis 
sees Thomas Newcome seated among the 
swarm of black-coated pensioners, and the 
affecting death of the dear old Colonel in 
the Hospital of the Poor Brethren. ‘ At 
the usual evening hour the chapel bell 
began to toll, and Thomas Newcome’s 
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hands outside the bed feebly beat time. 
And just as the last bell struck, a peculiar 
sweet smile shone over his face, and he 
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Thackeray often revisited his old school, 


and his last visit was on Founder’s Day 


(Dec. 12), 1863, when he sat next to his 
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lifted up his head a little, and quickly said 
‘ Adsum'\’ and fell back. It was the word 
we used at school when names were called ; 
and so he, whose heart was as a little 
child’s, had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presence of ‘The Master.’” 


old friend and schoolfellow John Leech, 
and himself proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
Charterhouse.” On the Christmas Eve 
he died. 

Before he left Charterhouse his step- 
father had resigned his appointment at 
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Addiscombe, and, with his wife, had settled 
down at Larkbeare, on the confines of 
the parish of Ottery St. Mary. This 
neighbourhood, after a lapse of more 
than twenty years, he reproduced in 
“Pendennis,” where “‘Clavering St. Mary,” 
“‘ Chatteris,” and ‘‘ Baymouth” can be 
identified clearly with Ottery St. Mary, 
Exeter, and Sidmouth. It was at the 
old Exeter Theatre that Pendennis met 
Miss Fotheringay and Captain Costigan. 


Lupovicus. 


THACKERAY’S LONDON. 


Mr. Timmins, whose “ Little Dinner” 
caused so much unpleasantness, had 
chambers in Fig-Tree Court. Thackeray, 
though he disliked the law, loved the 
Temple and its old associations. 

“The man of letters cannot but love the 
place which has been inhabited by so 
many of his brethren, and peopled by 
their creations, as real to us at this day 
as the authors whose children they were,” 
he wrote. “ Sir Roger de Coverley, 


Lupovicus Rex. 


THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. 
From an Original Drawing by W. M. Thackeray. 


Thackeray went up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and after spending two years 
there and a few months abroad, in the 
autumn of 1831 he entered himself as a 
student of the Middle Temple, became 
the pupil of Mr. Taprell, who occupied 
the ground-floor of No. 1, Hare Court; 
and occupied chambers at No. 10, Crown 
Office Row. Crown Office Row has since 
been demolished. 

Pendennis and Warrington shared 
chambers in Lamb’s Court, the Hon. A. 
Deuceace lived in Pump Court, Philip 
stayed in the Temple, too, and 


walking in the Temple Garden and 
discoursing with Mr. Spectator about 
the beauties in hoops and_ patches 
who are sauntering over the grass, is 
just as lively a figure to me as old 
Samuel Johnson rolling through a fog, 
with the Scotch gentleman at his 
heels, on their way to Mr. Goldsmith’s 
chambers in’ Brick Court, or Harry 
Fielding, with inked muffler and a wet 
towel round his head, dashing off articles 
at midnight for the Covent Garden 
Journal, while the printer’s boy is asleep 
in the passage.” 
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THE INNER COURT OF THE FLEET PRISON, WITH THE PRISONERS PLAYING AT RACKETS. 


From the Original Water-Colour Drawing by Rowlandson and Pugin, 1807. 


No. 220. January, 1902. 
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As soon as he came of age, Thackeray 
abandoned the study of the law, and went 
abroad to learn the elements of the art 
of painting. Later, he became the Paris 
correspondent of the National Standard 
and the Constitutional. While in Paris, 
he married, and in 1834, with his wife, 
returned to London, where he stayed with 
his mother and Major Smyth at 18, Albion 
Street, Hyde Park. Here was born his 
eldest daughter, Anne Isabella, now Mrs. 
Ritchie. Afterwards he went to Great 
Coram Street, Brunswick Square, where 


CARLTON 


his younger daughter, afterwards Mrs. 
Leslie Stephen, was born. 

While he was still under thirty, owing 
to his wife’s malady, he was deprived, if 


not of a home, at least of home life. He 
naturally became a frequenter of clubs: 
of the Garrick, which then had its club- 
house in King Street, St. James’s (in 
which street also stand Willis’s Rooms, 
once known as Almack’s, where he 
delivered his series of lectures); and of 
the Reform, of which he was elected a 
member in 1840. He described the 
latter in ‘“ Brown’s Letters to His 
Nephew,” and it made its own contri- 
butions to the “Snob Papers.” In the 
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Strangers’ Room there, in the place of 
honour, hangs a portrait of Thackeray, 
painted by his friend, Samuel Lawrence. 
It was not until 1846 that he was elected 
a member of the Atheneum under Rule II., 
which provides for the election of ‘ per- 
sons of distinguished eminence in science, 
literature, or in the public services.” It 
was on the steps of this club that the 
reconciliation between Thackeray and 
Dickens took place a few days before the 
death of the former. 

Among the more Bohemian resorts that 


HOUSE. 


Thackeray patronised must be mentioned 
the Coal Hole, the Cyder Cellars, and 
Evans’s. The Coal Hole, owned by John 
Rhodes, was situated in an alley off the 
Strand, near Fountain Court, and is 
described by Pendennis in “The New- 
comes” as the “Cave of Harmony.” It 
was.here one night that Colonel Newcome 
came, with his son, ‘‘to see the wits,” 
and enjoyed himself thoroughly until 
Captain Costigan entered very drunk, and 
insisted upon singing one of his most 
ribald songs, and so drew from the Colonel 
that fine stinging speech. The Cyder 
Cellars was owned by William Rhodes (a 
brother of the proprietor of the Coal 
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Hole), and was situated in Maiden Lane, 
next to the stage-door of the Adelphi 
Theatre. It was a rendezvous for Dr. 
Maginn ani most of the Fraser set. It is 
the “‘ Back Kitchen,” where Pendennis, 
Warrington, Fred Bayham, Clive New- 
come, and their friends used to meet. But 
more famous than either of these places, 
and to Thackeray more congenial far, was 
Evans’s Supper-room, at the western corner 
of the Covent Garden Piazza, a great resort 
for men-about-town, and including among 
its frequenters Sergeant Ballantyne, Douglas 
Jerrold, Albert and Arthur Smith, James 
Hannay, G. A. Sala, Lionel Lawson, 
Horace Mayhew, and (sometimes) Leech. 
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** Down on your knees, you rogue, for here 
‘Vanity Fair’ was penned, and I will go 
down with you, for 1 have a high opinion 
of the little production myself.” This 
story recalls another concerning the same 
book. One day Mr. Hannay congratulated 
Thackeray on the touch in “ Vanity Fair,” 
where Becky admires her husband when 
he is giving Lord Steyne the chastisement 
which ruins fer life. ‘* Well,” said the 
author, ‘‘ when I wrote the sentence I 
slapped my fist on the table and said— 
‘ That is a touch of genius!’” 
Kensington was always 
favourite neighbourhood, 
Street (‘ Our 


Thackeray’s 
and Young 
Street’) his favourite 


2, PALACE GREEN, 


Built after a favourtte design tn red brick, 


and stmtlar tn style to Old Kensington Palace close bv, 


which was fintshed in the reign of Queen Anne. 


In 1843 Thackeray went to Ireland, a 
trip that resulted in ‘ The Irish Sketch- 
Book. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh,” and in 
the next year journeyed from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo. On his return he took 
chambers at 88, St. James’s Street, and 
there stayed until 1846, at the time “ The 
Snobs of England”, was appearing in 
Punch, when his children, who had been 
living with his mother, returned to him, 
and he set up housekeeping at 13 (now 
16), Young Street, Kensington. This 
house, it may be interesting to note, was 
sold recently for £3250. 

In after years, when passing by this 
house with Fields, the American pub- 
lisher, he exclaimed with mock gravity— 


street. At the old Greyhound (it has 
since been rebuilt), with its memories of 
Pope and Addison and Macaulay, Harry 
Esmond stayed so as to be near his “‘ dear 
lady,” Lady Castlewood, and the beautiful 
Beatrix, whose house was at the corner 
opposite. This house, where Thackeray 
made the Pretender hide, had been in the 
early years of the eighteenth century the 
residence of that Marquis of Powis who 
followed James II. into exile, and by him 
was created Duke of Powis. The house 
then had stabling and a cottage attached 
to it, and the cottage is the house in 
Young Street where Thackeray wrote 
“Vanity Fair” and ‘‘Pendennis.” Castle- 
wood was Clevedon Court, in Somersetshire, 
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which belonged to Sir Charles Elton, 
Mrs. Brookfield’s father. 

The latter part of 1852 and the earlier 
months of the following year ‘Thackeray 
spent lecturing in America, and then, 
before going for a long Continental tour 
with his children, he moved his household 
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the first number of the Cornhill Magazine. 
Just before this he had taken a long 
lease of a rather dilapidated house on the 
west side of Kensington Palace Gardens, 
with the intention of repairing and im- 
proving it before he lived there. Eventu- 
ally, however, the whole building was 
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13 (NOW 16), YOUNG STREET, KENSINGTON. 


gods to 36, Onslow Square, next door to 
his friend, Baron Marochetti. ‘Two years 
after this first trip, he revisited America 
to deliver the lectures on “The Four 
Georges.” Then a lecture tour in England, 
the publication of ‘‘ The Virginians,” and 
an unsuccessful attempt to enter Parlia- 
ment in the Liberal 
the list of events to the 


interest bring up 


appearance of 


pulled down, and a fine mansion of red 
brick with stone facings in the style of 
Queen Anne—a style singularly appro- 
priate for the dwelling-place of the author 
of ‘‘Esmond”—was erected by Messrs. 
Jackson and Graham. To this house, 
2, Palace Green, Thackeray moved early 
in February 1862. On the Christmas Day 
of the next year he died. 
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By H. A. HINKSON. 





HE shouting and uproar from the 

grand stand ceased suddenly. A 
death-like silence followed. The favour- 
ite had fallen at the last fence within 
a few yards of the winning-post. As 
he lay sprawling upon the ground a 
horse shot past him. A rank outsider 
had won the Blue Ribbon of Baldoyle. 

Captain O’Grady pulled his hat over 
his brows and pushed his way through 
the crowd in the enclosure. 

“Tye about found my Waterloo this 
time,” he muttered grimly as he got 
clear of the crowd. 

“Car, sir? Car, sir?” cried a babel 
of voices. 


He sprang on a car and bade the 
driver take him to town as fast as he 


could. 

“T’ll catch old Moriarty before he 
goes, though it’s precious little he’ll like 
seeing me,” he said to himself. 

The man of law received his client 
with a respectful but uneasy smile. He 
knew that Captain O’Grady only remem- 
bered him in adversity, and his coming 
to him so quickly on the day of Baldoyle 
Races was ominous. 

“What can I do for you to-day, sir?” 
he asked, rubbing his hands nervously. 

O’Grady threw himself into a chair. 

“ Sit down, Moriarty, and I'll tell you.” 

The solicitor unlocked a little cup- 
board and took out‘a decanter of port. 
This and two glasses he set upon the 
table. He had a weary and expostu- 
latory air, which came from long experi- 
ence of country gentlemen and their 
needs, for his practice was highly re- 
spectable, and he was eminent in his 
profession. 

His client sipped the wine critically. 
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“TI bought twenty dozen from old 
Finerty last week,” he said, “ and it isn’t 
a patch on this. By the way, I told him 
to send the bill to you.” 

Moriarty smiled feebly. 

“Is that your business with me, sir ?” 
he asked. } 

“By Jove, I had nearly forgotten. 
You're such a damned agreeable fellow, 
Moriarty ; and your wine is so good that 
I hate coming to business. The fact is, 
I’ve had bad luck : backed a dead cer- 
tainty Pe 

“And lost,” the attorney interposed. 

“Yes, by the worst of luck ; horse fell 
at the last fence. I’m in a corner, and 
you'll have to pull me out of it.” * 

“ How much ?” 

“A matter of fifteen thou., and I must 
have it by next week.” 

The man of law stared at him in 
amazement and horror. 

“Fifteen thousand pounds,” he echoed; 
“why, it means ruin !” 

O’Grady laughed a trifle nervously. 

“Or would if I had not you to 
depend on,” he returned. “It means 
only another mortgage, doesn’t it?” 

Mr. Moriarty did not answer. He 
began tracing figures with a pen upon a 
sheet of paper, while his client filled his 
glass and watched him rather uneasily. 
When he had finished the calculation he 
handed the paper to his guest. 

“Seventy-five thousand pounds and 
interest,” O’Grady exclaimed. “ Why, 
then I must spend my last shilling on a 
broom and look out for a vacant cross- 
ing.” 

“T hope it will not quite come to 
that,” said the attorney, “if you leave 
the matter in my hands.” 
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“Ts that your business with me?” 
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“Why, of course, do what you like, 
but save the old house. I can’t live 
there, of course, but I would not lose it. 
Find me a tenant that you cam trust, 
until something turns up. It ought to 
be possible for a man of thirty who’s 
been at Eton to find something to do.” 

“To be sure, Captain; to be sure,” 
Moriarty returned indulgently, “and 
with a fine old name.” 

“What the deuce has name to do 
with it?” O’Grady exclaimed. Then 
seeing the attorney smile, he added, 
“Ah, I see what you mean, but I’m no 
candidate for matrimonial honours. My 
wings have been clipt enough already. 
I'll find some other way. Meanwhile, 
find me a tenant for Ballygrady.” 

Moriarty watched his client as he 
went out, with a knowing smile. 

“They always begin that way,” he 
muttered, ‘ but—but they end the other 
way. Captain O’Grady living on three 
or four hundred a year. Lord, Lord!” 
and he laughed noiseiessly, as though 
the idea tickled him. Yet he was a 
good fellow in his way, and loyal to the 
last of the O’Gradys whom his firm had 
served for several generations, but he 
saw no other way to relieve an encum- 
bered estate of its mortgages than bya 
happy marriage, and by happy he meant 
one well dowered. Luckily Captain 
O’Grady was young, good looking, and 
unmarried, and if some confounded 
romantic nonsense did not ruin him he 
would do all right. 

A tenant for Ballygrady House was 
found without difficulty, and after the 
sale of his hunters Captain O’Grady 
found himself in possession of an income 
of about four hundred pounds, with some 
eight hundred ready‘money. It was not 
much of an income for one who had 
spent as many thousands, but he was an 
optimist, and, as he said himself, it would 
save him from the broom-and-crossing 
expedient. He would look out for some 
employment, and with that intention he 
took up his quarters at the Army and 
Navy Club. 

At first the novelty of the thing pleased 
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him ; there seemed to be so many posts 
which he could fill to his own satisfaction, 
and he enjoyed meeting his old friends, 
although they were convulsed with 
laughter when he announced his inten- 
tion of finding an occupation both useful 
to others and profitable to himself. 

But this did not deter him. He went 
through the advertisement columns of 
the newspapers every morning after 
breakfast, and when he had lunched 
wrote applications for such employments 
as seemed most suitable to his require- 
ments. But to his surprise nothing came 
of them. For some posts he was too 
old, for others too inexperienced. He 
was amazed at first that qualifications 
given by Eton and a cavalry regiment 
should be so little understood; after- 
wards the ignorance of the majority 
saddened him. 

He continued his routine of labour 
rather through a sense of duty than with 
any lively hope of success. The worst 
of it was that Club life did not suit him. 
He was beginning to grow fat. This 
gave him greater concern than the loss 
of his income, but what could he do? 
He could not keep horses on four 
hundred a year, and the casual hack 
was both despicable and useless. 

He half envied the older men who 
were content to lounge about the club 
for the greater part of the day and night, 
a walk down Piccadilly satisfying their 
physical need for exercise. And yet he 
was not without some dread lest he 
should in time drift into their ways. 

One day as he was reading the adver- 
tisements in a perfunctory manner his 
eye fell upon the following :— 


“WANTED, a gentleman to ride with a lady three 
days in the week. Must have a good knowledge 
of horses. Liberal salary to a suitable person.— 
Apply X, 144, Park Mansions.” 


He read it carelessly at first, then 
with surprised amusement. A third time 


he scanned the words with interest. 
After all, why shouldn’t he? A good 
mount was not to be despised, even 
with the encumbrance of a lady as com- 
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panion. He called a waiter and bade 
him ascertain who lived at 144, Park 
Mansions. The servant fetched a direc- 
tory and read out the name of Joseph 
Smith. O’Grady looked at the clock: 
it was half-past four. He would do it, 
since he was tired of doing nothing. He 
jumped into a cab and drove to Park 
Mansions. He gave his mother’s name 
of Wilson, and was ushered into a large, 
handsome drawing-room, furnished with 
considerable taste. He half repented 
his rashness. He knew no one in 
Society named Smith, but if these people 
were known to any of his friends it 
might be difficult to preserve his in- 
cognito. 

The entrance of Mr. Smith cut short 
his speculations. He was a short, florid 
man, with a shrewd air not divorced 
from kindliness. 

“Mr. Wilson ?” he said, with a strong 
Northumbrian burr. 

O'Grady bowed. 

“T read your advertisement,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Ah, you’re applying forthe situation ?” 

O’Grady winced at the expression, but 
bowed in silence. 

“And you have experience of horses 
and can ride well ?” 

“] think I can answer for that.” 

“And now about the salary. What 
would you think sufficient ?” 

“Oh, I hadn’t thought about the 
salary,” O’Grady returned. “I’m fond 
of riding.” 

“That’s because you’re a gentleman, 
I suppose, that you don’t think about the 
salary. Well, it would be better for 
many gentlemen if they thought more 
about these matters,’ Mr. Smith retorted 
with good-humoured contempt. 

O’Grady felt nettled. 

“I didn’t come here to discuss such 
things,” he said stiffly. “I generally 
suppose that people know their own 
business best.” 

““Now don’t get angry. I’m a busi- 
ness man—made every penny I possess 
myself. Began in a coal mine; now 
others carry coals for me. What do 
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you think of that, eh?” and Mr. Smith 
chuckled. 

“T like the latter part best,” O’Grady 
answered smiling. 

“ Ah, of course you do ; but, as I say, 
I’m a business man and I like to have 
everything fixed upon business lines. 
What do you say to fifty pounds a 
month for the season ?” 

O’Grady almost gasped. 
without answering. 

“ Good, then you are satisfied. Come, 
I will present you to my daughter, 
Helen. I often wish I could ride myself, 
but I began too late. Had other things 
to do;” and he led O’Grady through the 
hall. 

A week later Helen Smith wrote, thus 
to her friend, Lady Alice Chapman :— 


He bowed 


“My DEAREST ALICE,—I have often surprised 
you before, but I'm going to surprise you more 
than ever now. I told you how lonely I felt 
after we came here from Yorkshire. It’s miser- 
able to have a lot of money and to know nobody 
in Society. For a fortnight I rode every day in 
the Park with my groom behind me. At first 
I liked it. My new horse is a beauty. Dad— 
oh, Lord! I ought to say Pater—bought him at 
Tattersall’s for three hundred guineas. I’m sure 
I am as handsome and as well dressed as any 
of the great people, and yet I had no one to talk 
to me, though I noticed many of the men turned 
to look at me—at me, mind you, not at my mount. 
But at last I got tired of being envious, and 
wouldn't go any more. Sometimes I wished 
that Arab would run away with me, so that I 
might have the gratification of owing my life to 
some one, and he did very nearly once, but I 
was too proud of my skill to let him go. You 
will say that this does not surprise you, but I am 
coming to that. You know how good the Pater 
is and how practical. When he found out what 
was troubling me, what do you think he did? 
Without telling me a word of it, he advertised 
for a gentleman to ride with me three days in 
the week. Did you ever hear of anything so 
shocking ? Well, no end of them came; but I 
only saw the one selected—a Mr. Wilson. What 
is he like? Well, he is young—not more than 
thirty, I think, and some people would think him 
very handsome. He has good manners, wherever 
he learned them. I wish I knew who he was. 
Do you know any Wilsons? We have. been out 
four times this week together at his request. He 
rides beautifully. I think I like him best on 
horseback. He is to dine here to-night. 

“Your loving 
“ HELEN,” 
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Captain O’Grady’s sudden activity 
astonished the members of his club. 


He had been content to lounge about . 


the billiard-room after lunch or take 
a hand at the card-table. Now he was 
never to be found after three o’clock, 
when a cab called regularly for him, 
unless the day was wet. They chaffed 
him about this sudden alertness, but he 
laughed with them without taking any 
one into his confidence. 

His own state of mind was scarce 
clearly defined to himself. He was 
interested and puzzled to think how a 
girl so beautiful, so bright and witty as 
Helen Smith, could be the offspring of 
a self-made man of riches, who began 
‘ life as a miner’s boy. The idea of his 
being in love he would have scouted, 
but he might have acknowledged a 
feeling of impatience when the hand 
of the clock turned towards the hour 
of three. 


A month after his first visit to Park 
Mansions Lady Alice Chapman received 
a further communication from her 
friend :— 


“TI know, dearest Alice, that there are many 
Wilsons in the directory, and that it is a common 
name. It does not matter. You need not be 
alarmed about me. My heart is safe enough. 
If I were like you, a peer’s daughter, I might do 
something rash ; but since I sprang from coal I 
must find good blue blood to-infuse with it. He 
is very gentle and amusing, but sometimes I 
think he has had some great trouble. He becomes 
grave and almost stern when, even in the most 
delicate manner, I try to find out who his family 
are. Yesterday, in the Park, I saw a lady stare 
very hard at him, but I’m sure he fretended not 
to notice her, though there was a coronet on the 
panel of the carriage. Yesterday, when he was 
leaving, he held my hand longer than usual, and 
I thought he was going to kiss it, so I drew it 
away quickly. I was sorry afterwards, because 
he may not have meant to after all. To-day he 
was quite melancholy, and hardly smiled at all. 
I ought to have felt bored and angry with him, 
but I didn’t. I think I liked him better than ever. 
I became quite silent, too, though we had the 
heath to ourselves. I didn’t tell you, dear, that 
we often go to Hampstead, the Row is so 
crowded. I wanted to ask him what troubled 
him, but he looked so proud that I had not the 
courage. The Pater asked him to come to 
dinner, but he excused himself and left us quite 
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abruptly. I nearly cried after he was gone. No. 
I won't tell a fib, for you'd guess the truth. I 
really did cry. For what? I cannot tell you, 
unless it be for all the sorrow of all the world. I 
am so glad, dear, you are coming before the end 
of the season. 
“ Your loving 
“ HELEN.” 


Miss Smith had not erred in her belief 
that something was troubling O’Grady, 
and, indeed, less acute and sympathetic 
eyes than hers might easily have dis- 
covered it. The fact was that he had 
that morning received some very un- 
pleasant news from his solicitor. Moriarty, 
on looking into the matter, had discovered 
that his client owed three thousand 
pounds in addition to the fifteen thousand 
which he had lost on the favourite. The 
net result of this was to reduce his income 
to a little over two hundred—a sum 
which brought him perilously near the 
broom-and-crossing expedient. There 


were still three weeks left of the season 
which ended his engagement to Mr. 
Smith. After that he would apply for 
a commission in South Africa, and shake 


the pleasant dust of London off his feet. 
Mr. Wilson’s agreeable life was near 
ended, “the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune” remained for Captain 
O’Grady. 

A few days after he had come to this 
resolve Lady Alice Chapman received 
a letter from her friend, more frank and 
outspoken than before :— 


“T am delighted, darling, that you are coming 
on Friday. I want you so much now. Weare 
giving a ball on the 2oth. It will be a grimy 
affair, I fear, but Mr. Wilson has promised to 
come. Oh, Alice, yesterday he told me that he 
was going away to South Africa. My heart 
stopped beating and my lips became suddenly 
dry, so that I could not answer a word. I won't 
pretend any more. I love him to distraction. I 
don’t care now whether he is descended from 
coal, boiled soap, or patent medicines ; but of 
course he isn’t, or he wouldn’t have to leave 
England. And he doesn’t look like any of these 
things. When I found my tongue I didn’t dare 
to speak for fear he should know all I felt ; but 
he held my hand quite a long time, and I did 
not withdraw it. ‘I shall miss these delightful 
days wherever I go,’ he said quite simply. My 
heart would have entreated him to remain for 
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He scrawled his initials before the three. 
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ever, but my lips refused to utter the words. I 
was afraid even to look at him, because my eyes 
would have betrayed me. He will come to the 
ball on the 20th, and then once again to say 
goodbye. Oh, Alice dear, I feel old and tired, as 
though I had lived a lifetime. I long for that 
day when he will come again, and hate it be- 
cause it brings his last so near. Oh, it isso good 
to think that you are coming. 
“ Your loving and despairing 
“ HELEN.” 


The ball at 144, Park Mansions was 
much like similar functions. That is to say 
that nothing that money and a sufficiently 
good taste could do was omitted. The 
company was largely composed of 
‘successful business men, with a few 
peers who adorned public companies 
and dazzled the eyes of the title-loving 
commoner. What was left over of 
consideration, from the social point of 
view, fell to members of the bar and 
the lower legal profession. 

Lady Alice Chapman helped the 
hostess to do the honours, and this was 
fortunate, seeing how absent - minded 
Helen had become, her eyes scarce ever 
leaving the door. 

At length a dark head appeared 
among the throng, and Mr. Wilson was 
announced. The girl’s face flushed 
suddenly as he advanced towards her, 
then suddenly went pale again. Re- 
membering herself, she turned to 
present him to her friend. Lady Alice 
drew back a little, her eyes wide with 
amazement. ; 

“What! Charlie O'Grady! You 
here?” she exclaimed, as though she 
doubted her senses. 

He felt very much embarrassed, but 
he answered calmly enough. 

“Yes, Alice ; I am fortunate enough 
to be here, and doubly fortunate to find 
you here also.” 

“Helen, dear, this is my cousin, 
Captain O’Grady,” she said. 

The girl bowed haughtily, and turned 
to receive her other guests. 

“You have betrayed me, Alice,” 
O’Grady said, noting Helen’s angry look. 

“To your own advantage,” she cried. 
“What chance would plain Mr. Wilson 
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of Nowhere have with Captain O’Grady 
of Ballygrady, the oldest e 

“ Hush,” he interrupted ; “ what does 
that matter since I came here as Mr. 
Wilson and hoped to go away in the 
same character? Now she will never 
forgive me for deceiving her.” 

“Nonsense, she will forgive you,” his 
cousin whispered. 

“You don’t know why I took the 
name ” he began. 

“T know everything—far more than 
you think. Make haste before her 
programme is filled. There is old Lord 
Heylesbury trying to scrawl his name. 
Oh, what fools men are! How do you 
do, Lady Dargan ?” 

When Lord Heylesbury had left her, 
O’Grady bowed before Helen. 

“Am I too late or too unworthy of 
any favours?” he asked. 

She gave him her programme in 
silence. A square dance and two 
waltzes before supper were unallotted. 
He scrawled his initials before the 
three. His hand shook a little, and 
that brought the tenderness back to her 
eyes. 

He performed his social duties in a 
dull and perfunctory manner, being 
puzzled to know whether he was Mr. 
Wilson or Captain O’Grady, and im- 
patient to learn his fate. 

His own turn came at last. 

“T have a confession to make,” he 
said humbly. “ Will you sit out this 
dance with me? Let us go to the palm- 
house.” 

She took his arm obediently, and 
they left the ball-room. He sat down 
beside her, but she kept her eyes turned 
from him. 

“You have not forgiven me?” he 
said. 

“Why did you deceive me?” she 
asked tremulously. 

“T did not deceive you only—I 
deceived myself,” he went on. “I took 
my mother’s name because I was doing 
a thing which was a little—ah—unusual. 
I did not want my friends to know. 
That is all.” 
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“All!” she echoed. 

“T want you to say that you forgive 
me before I go away, to think as kindly 
of Captain O’Grady as you did of Mr. 
Wilson. I would not have you forget 
how pleasant those rides in the Park 
and the country were to us both.” 

“T shall not forget.” 

“ And you forgive me ?” 

“Tf there is anything to forgive.” 

He caught her hand and kissed it. 

“T may come to say goodbye ?” 

“Yes, if you wish it,” she murmured. 

“Why should I not?” 

“To say goodbye ?” 

He caught both her hands suddenly. 
The cloak fell from her shoulders As 
he replaced it his hand touched her 
white neck and she trembled. 

“ Helen,” he whispered, “I am only 
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a broken gentleman, but I love you. Is 
there any dishonour in that ?” 

She bent her head lower. 

“You do not answer me. 
I shall have left England.” 

“A week !” she exclaimed. 

“Since you have not answered me.” 

“Qh, you are cruel! What must I 
say ?” 

“ That you love me.” 

“Will you stay, if I do?” 

“Yes, for ever.” 

She stretched out her arms. 

“T love you, I love you, I love you,” 
she whispered, with her head on his 
breast. 

Lady Alice Chapman watched them 
as they returned to the ball-room. 

“There will be no farewells, after 
all,” she said to herself with a smile. 


In a weck 
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BRINGING THE NEW YEAR 





THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF PALESTINE. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


Author of “Children of the Ghetto,” etc. 


AM sure that some of my readers are 

as shocked to find the commercial 
future of Palestine opened up for debate 
as others are to find the theme attacked 
by a professional purveyor of imaginative 
wares. Commerce, however, is not 
necessarily divorced from imagination. 
And I am not here thinking of trade 
advertisements by pen and_ pencil. 
Doubtless the ordinary routine of 
business makes .scant call upon the 
imaginative faculty, but the creation of 
new business certainly demands it. 

“ The commercial future of Palestine,” 
Mr. Augustine Birrell writes me, “I 
trust it has none.” No doubt many 
will have a lurking sympathy with Mr. 
Birrell’s sentiment, and having myself 
tasted the charm of the life in. tents, 
having seen Laban driving his flock 
afield as he did four thousand years ago, 
having watched Rebecca tripping from 
the well with her pitcher on her shoulder, 
having made the Oriental salutation on 
breast and brow to Arab sheiks jogging 
along on camels, or dangling one-sided 
from their slow Arab steeds, having 
plodded the ruined cities and the desert 
dead as the moon, I can understand the 
desire to keep unchanged this primitive 
historic world, the cradle of religion. 
Mr. Birrell doubtless fears that Jeremiah 
will cease his lantentations and start 
jerry-building. 

This danger must be risked, for if, as 
half the world believes, Palestine is to 
have a glorious future, it is impossible 
that this future can lack an industrial 
basis. Elijah was fed by ravens, but the 
bread they brought him must have been 
baked by some one, and we know the 
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raven’s habits. There is no warrant in 
Holy Writ for imagining that Holy 
Land is synonymous with Lazy Land. 
The holy Sabbath itself depends on the 
six working days. 

And Palestine is not only a dream- 
place. In these picturesque ruins people 
have to live. And these ruins are not, 
as is imagined, the ruins of a primitive 
pastoral country, but the ruins of a great 
civilised State. To rebuild the roads 
would only be to restore the great 
Roman roads of the second century A.D. 
The researches of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society have shown us ancient 
Jerusalem, “glorious with its palaces, 
its gardens, its citadel, its castle, its 
courts, and its villas,” welcoming at the 
Passover two million visitors. And it is 
not only the Roman Jerusalem that lies 
below the present soil: there are 
three Jewish Jerusalems, besides the 
Herodian, the Byzantine, the Saracen, 
and the Jerusalem of the Knights of St. 
John. The Society, by its explorations 
and exhumations, has demonstrated the 
vast population, the fertility and riches 
of Palestine, and the greatness of the 
cities which had been considered small 
and unimportant. When Jesus wandered 
among the hills and valleys of Galilee 
He did not wander in a rustic world. 
On the sea-board were Tyre and Sidon, 
Ptolemais and Antioch ; on the other 
side Czsarea, Philippi, and Tiberias. 
Every hill was crowned with a town. 
To this day one can see their vine- 
towers, their oil-presses, the walls of 
their synagogues. “ The land,” says 
the late Sir Walter Besant, “ was 
densely populated ; there were schools 
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in every town; there was a wealthy 
society; there was a Romanising sec- 
tion; there was a Judaising section ; 
there were everywhere Rabbis, mer- 
chants, centurions, legionaries, towns- 
men, and peasants.” It was a country 


that even Rome could not easily hold. 
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But many centuries earlier, while 
Rome itself was an obscure village, 
Isaiah was denouncing the luxury of 
his people. 

It is not a primitive, pastoral people 
whose ladies are lashed by Isaiah for 
“walking with stretched-out necks and 
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The great Jewish leader, Bar Cochba, 
actually won the Kingdom back for a 
period, and to quell his revolt, the 
Roman Bobs or Kitchener, Julius 
Severus, was summoned by Hadrian 
from suppressing the less formidable 
rebellion of the savage, woad-stained 
Britons. 
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wanton eyes, walking and mincing as 
they go, and making a tinkling with 
their feet.” Peasants have not these 
changeable suits of apparel, the mantles, 
and the wimples, and the crisping pins, 
the glasses and the fine linen, the hoods 
and the veils. 

Even regarded as a pastoral country, 
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Palestine is no longer the “land flowing 
with milk and honey.” “Consider the 
lilies,’ said Jesus, and, indeed, there 
are still wonderful wild-flowers and 
patches of marvellous fertility. But 
where are the beautiful fruit-gardens, 
which Josephus mentions around 
Czesarea? Buried three hundred feet 
beneath sand-dunes. Where are the 
olives of the Mount of Olives! Jericho, 
the land of palms, has not a single 
palm, and there is no balm in Gilead. 
The artificial water system—for Pales- 
tine, with its few rivers, depends largely 
on irrigation—has decayed ; the springs 
are choked up; the trees felled ; Arab 
women wrench off what branches re- 
main, while goats, to keep which was 
considered by some Rabbis as damnable 
as to conceal armed robbers, wander 
everywhere, eating away the vegetation ; 
disforestation has diminished the rain- 
fall : ‘“‘ Upon the land of my people shall 
come up thorns and briars,” said the 
prophet Isaiah. “ Lebanon is ashamed 
and hewn down, Sharon is like a wilder- 


ness, and Bashan and Carmel shake off 
their fruits.” 
Under this curse Palestine has slept 


for centuries. But now its sleep must 
end. The great Powers are awake— 
not only Russia and Germany, but the 
greater powers of steam and electricity. 
A hundred years ago the Times could 
record with open mouth: “There is to 
be a railway through the whole of 
Surrey.” Now there is a_ railway 
through the whole of Siberia, and we 
have just reached the jubilee of the 
submarine cable. Can Palestine escape ? 
Palestine, the very centre of the earth 
round which group themselves Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ! 

It forms the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean. It 
Canal, it leads to the fat land of 
Mesopotamia and the coveted Persian 
Gulf. It is strange that as yet it seems 
to be omitted from the problem of Asia. 
It is never mentioned in Statesmen’s 
Year-books, or newspaper leaders, or 
magazine articles. This is the more 


is near the Suez. 
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strange that, historically, Palestine has 
always been a coveted country. “ The 
very earliest monumental information 
which we possess,” says Major Conder, 
“shows us how the powers of Egypt 
and Chaldea strove for its possession. 
...And this contest between the 
Powers of the north and the south for 
the possession of Palestine has gone on 
ever since, with intervals of independence 
when the combatants had for a time 
ruined each other. The only new 
feature in later times was the appear- 
ance of European nations—the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Franks—all equally 
covetous of the possession of Palestine, 
and each establishing a transient power 
to be overthrown in time by the return- 
ing Asiatic wave. The latest recurrence 
of such events was witnessed when 
Napoleon failed to conquer Palestine.” 

Writing of his people at the beginning 
of the Christian era, Josephus says: 
“We neither inhabit a maritime country 
nor do we delight in merchandise, but, 
having a fruitful country for our habita- 
tion, we take delight in cultivating that 
only.” It is true the ancient Jews were 
a fighting pastoral people, like the 
Scotch Highlanders, and that Sidon and 
Tyre, the great ports on the north-west, 
were left in the hands of the Canaanites, 
the Phoenicians, yet how vast a com- 
mercial development would accrue to a 
modern Palestine from its central posi- 
tion, may be gauged from the ancient 
glories of Sidon, so nobly pictured in the 
Recessional of the Prophet Ezekiel. 

Let me quote one-third of his 27th 
chapter, which I recommend to the 
reader in bulk. 


“Tyrus, O thou that art situate at the entry of 
the sea, which art a merchant of the people for 
many isles, Tarshish was thy merchant by reason 
of the multitude of all kind of riches ; with silver, 
iron, tin and lead, they traded in thy fairs. 

Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, they were thy 
merchants : they traded the persons of men and 
vessels of brass in thy market. 

They of the house of Togarmah, traded in thy 
fairs with horses and horsemen and mules. 

The men of Dedan were thy merchants : many 
isles were the merchandise of thine hand ; they 
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brought thee for a present horns of ivory and 
ebony. 

Syria was thy merchant by reason of the 
multitude of the wares of thy making: they 
occupied in thy fairs with emeralds, purple and 
broidered work, and fine linen and coral and 
agate. 

Judah, and the land of Israel, they were thy 
merchants ; they traded in thy market wheat of 
Minnith, and Pannag, and honey, and oil and 
balm. 

Damascus was thy merchant in the multitude 
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of Sheba, Asshur, and Chilmad, were thy mer- 
chants. 

These were thy merchants in all sorts of 
things, in blue clothes, and broidered work, and 
in chests of rich apparel, bound with cords and 
made of cedar among thy merchandise. 

The ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy 
market ; and thou wast replenished, and made 
very glorious in the midst of the seas. . 

Thy riches, and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy 
mariners, and thy pilots, thy calkers, and the 
occupiers of thy merchandise, and all thy men of 
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of the wares of thy making, for the multitude of 
all riches ; in the wine of Helbon, and white 
wool. 

Dan also, and Javan going to and fro, occupied 
in thy fairs ; bright iron, cassia and calamus, 
were in thy market. 

Dedan was thy merchant in precious clothes 
for chariots. 

Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, they 
occupied with thee in lambs, and rams, and 
goats ; in these were they thy merchants. 

The merchants of Sheba and Raamah, they 
were thy merchants : they occupied in thy fairs 
with chief of all spices, and with all precious 
stones, and gold. 

Haran, and Canneh, and Eden, the merchants 


war, that are in thee, and in all thy company 
which is in the midst of thee, shall fall into the 
midst of the seas in the day of thy ruin.” 


We may be sure that politicians will 
soon wake up again to the importance 
of Palestine, and again the struggle will 


revive. For “the future,” asthe Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray says, “is only the past 
entered by another gate.” 

That the terrible Eastern Question 
is not dead but sleeping was vividly 
brought home to us the other day by 
the Franco-Turkish episode. I have 
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tried hard to get a clear view of how 
the great game stands now; for with 
the fate of Turkey the future of Palestine 
is of course bound up. But diplomatists 
disagree, and you cannot even rely upon 
their lying. 

It would appear that Russia, its 
unwieldy bulk at length unified by its 
Siberian and Trans-Caspian Railways, 
is bound to absorb not only Manchuria, 
but most of Central Asia; since she is 
all there, and has only to expand, and 
amalgamates more easily with semi-bar- 
barous peoples than her more civilised 
rivals, and has a scientific method of 
progression by railways, forts and agri- 
culture. When she has swallowed Persia 
—and Iran is already surveyed for 
Russian railways— Turkey will come 
dangerously near her maw, and Turkey 
is already in pawn to her through the 
unpaid war-debt. 

France and Russia kiss each other on 
both cheeks, yet their interests clash in 
the Levant, where France has an ancient 
interest in Syria, which land she expects 


for her share when Turkey comes to 


be carved out. Here her Catholic mis- 
sionaries jostle the Russian, and, through 
Russian influence, French schools and 
institutions have been getting the worse 
of it. Hence the recent demands of 
France upon the Porte. 

Germany, which, according to the 
British Consul, is the only country that 
seriously makes an effort to push her 
trade in Palestine, and her commerce 
in the Persian Gulf, has already success- 
fully challenged the claim of France to 
be the protector of the Christians of the 
East. She thought that England ought 
to have checked France’s advance on 
Mitylene with her fleet, but she could 
not interfere be¢ause England is neces- 
sary to her as a counterpoise to Russia. 
She, however, tried to make her profit 
of the recent trouble, and by a loan of 
four millions to get the concession of 
the Bagdad railway out of the hands 
of France. Although nominally at strife 
with France, Turkey secretly prefers 
these concessions should fall to the 
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French capitalists, whose demands have 
less political grab in them than those 
of Germany, the devouring advance of 
which Turkey is beginning to feel. At 
the moment, however, Germany is 
crippled by her own economic crisis. 

Austria, herself threatened by Pan- 
Slavism, threatens to insist on the 
autonomy of Macedonia, in which the 
Sultan’s rule is said to be nominal, and 
meantime makes strong demands con- 
cerning compensation and the founding 
of schools and institutions. But the 
Sultan has a high regard for the 
Emperor of Austria, and does his best 
to meet his views. 

Italy, left out of it, quietly quintuples 
her shipping to Palestine, and puts on 
a line of steamers; while Belgium 
assumes the control of the Customs of 
Persia, and establishes her officials at 
the chief ports on the Persian Gulf. 

England would really be the best 
ally of Turkey against the all-sweeping 
advance of Russia, for if the Holy 
Cities of Islam should ever fall into the 
hands of Russia, India and Egypt would 
be threatened by the influence Russia 
would thus obtain over the fifty million 
Mussulmans of India, and the ten 
millions of Egypt. England therefore 
rather makes up to Turkey ; but Abdul 
Hamid unreasonably hates England, so 
he prefers to lie low and say nothing. 

For myself, as an English citizen, I 
can say there is no country under whose 
sphere of influence I would more willingly 
see Palestine fall, and the warning of 
Laurence Oliphant in 1880 is still 
seasonable :— 


“ Political events in the East have so shaped 
themselves, that Palestine, and especially the 
provinces to the east of the Jordan, owing to 
their geographical position, have now become 
the pivot upon which of necessity they must 
ultimately turn. Situated between the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem and the Asiatic frontier of 
Russia, between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, between Syria and Egypt, their strategic 
value and political importance must be apparent 
at a glance ; and the day is probably not far 
distant when it may be found that the most 
important interests of the British Empire may 
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be imperilled by the neglect to provide in time 
for the contingencies which are now looming in 
the immediate future.” 


Watching the great game, can any one 
doubt that whoever wins and whoever 
is overlord of Palestine, there is one 
sphere of influence Palestine cannot 
escape falling under, and that is the 
sphere of modern industrial civilisation ? 
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sympathy with its inevitable develop- 
ment. 

We have seen the political signs of 
this development. Are there any com- 
mercial symptoms ? 

“Has oil been struck in Ephraim?” 
Mr. Andrew Lang writes me, “or do 
the gleanings of the grapes of Eshcol 
make a sound Burgundy?” No, oil 
has not been struck in Ephraim, but it 
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MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


And as to what will be the paramount 
Power politically, my own opinion is 
that the Turkish Empire will long 
remain to the Turk, for before the Holy 
Places of Islam could fall into the hands 
of the infidel, the countless millions of 
Islam, black, white, and negroid, in 
North Africa, in India, in China, in the 
Sahara, in the Soudan, already secretly 
organised, would unite in one of the 
bloodiest Holy Wars in history. The 
Sultan will always be at least the 
suzerain of Palestine, and I can say 
positively the present Sultan is in 


has been squeezed from olives, and the 
value of the export rose in 1900 from 
£1,350 sterling to £9,110—a rise by 
weight of over half a million pounds. 
Some of the oil is very rough, but it 
goes to France, where it is mixed with 
the French oil, and under the name of 
French olive oil goes all over the world. 

As for the grapes of Eshcol, they 
may not make a sound Burgundy, but 
they make an excellent Sauterne, which 
received the gold medal at the Paris 
Exposition last year. These grapes 
also go out as Malaga muscatels in 
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chests painted with Spanish bull-fighters 
and bewitching sefioritas. 

The greatest export of Palestine is, 
strange to say, soap, which was in 1899 
more than a third of the total exports, 
£125,750 out of a total of £316,158, 
while in 1900 it fell to £44,550. And 
with it the whole exports fell to 
£264,950. What happened the Con- 
sular Report does not explain. The 
probability is that the number of the 
Jews in the country had increased, 
and that they used up the soap them- 
selves. This soap, by the way, is chiefly 
made at Nablous, the ancient Shechem, 
a fanatical Mohammedan town—which 
maintains the connection between clean- 
liness and godliness. 

In the unexplained wobbliness of 
soap, the staple export of Palestine is 
oranges, worth about £75,000 a year. 
Jaffa oranges, which are sometimes as 
large as ostrich eggs, are superior to 
the Spanish fruit, and command a 
higher price; but the recent over- 
stocking has led to a fallin price. The 
gardens have also suffered from hail- 
storms, and the value of orange gardens 


has recently fallen ; but the growers are | 


extending their plantations in the hope 
of better times. The surface of land 
which is covered by orange plantations 
is calculated by the British Consul at 
about 1,050 acres, and the number of 
trees, including those bearing fruit, 
grafts, and young lemon saplings on 
which the orange is grafted, are about 
a million. The orange development 
was due mainly to the rapid and direct 
communication by steam vessels with 
Liverpool, established in 1892. Last 
year was the first to show a loss in the 
trade. . 

The other exports in the order of 
their importance are water - melons, 
sesame, lupines, and a small amount 
of maize, wool, hides, colocynth, bones, 
etc. Quite a new vegetable export was 
started last year, when Palestine gave 
the world beans, though only 520 
quarters, valued at £575. 

The imports for the last two years re- 
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main stationary—approaching £400,000. 
The balance of trade was against 
Palestine last year to the tune of 
nearly £120,000." 

Where does the money to pay come 
from? Partly from the 14,500 pilgrims 
who came to Palestine during the year, 
and—mark the distinction—the 3,000 
tourists, mainly American. As pilgrim- 
ages and commerce are not entirely 
unconnected, it may be worth stating 
that there were 500 Germans, 550 
Austrians, 650 Egyptian Copts, 1,100 
Armenians, 1,500 Greeks, 6,700 Russians, 
3,500 other pilgrims. The Russians 
came in steamers chartered by the Czar. 

Palestine pilgrims, besides their ex- 
penditure for food and lodging, purchase 
in the bazaars cruciform flowers, mother- 
o’-pearl mementoes, and olive - wood 
carvings. One of the largest items of 
the national income is_ baksheesh, 
together with huge sums received in 
charity by the Jewish inhabitants from 
all parts of the world. 

The chief need of Palestine, judging 
by the imports at Jaffa, seems to be 
cotton goods, and after that coffee, 
sugar, rice, and flour. 

Last year there was an enormous rise 
in the importation of cotton goods from 
£61,500 to £115,050. This seems to 
be another index of a rising population 
—a soap-using population, clothed in 
cotton and addicted to coffee. 

The best customer of Palestine is 
England. England, hpwever, only sells 
to Palestine half as much as she buys 
from it. France, on the other hand, 
sells to it about as much as England 
buys, while buying considerably less. 

As regards shipping, there were more 
Turkish vessels entered and cleared at 
the port of Jaffa in 1900 than all the 
others put together. But 421 of these 
443 Turkish vessels were sailing, and 
the whole 443 only amounted to 25,998 
tons. 


* These are the official statistics, the sole avail- 
able. But they only take account of the port of 
Jaffa, and experts aver that half as much again 
comes and goes through other ports and routes. 
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The best index that Palestine is going 
ahead is that there were 148 more ships 
last year than the year before, with an 
additional tonnage of nearly 
And the best index that England is 
going back in these waters is the 
decrease of her shipping by 27 vessels 
and over 11,000 tons, while every other 
great Power increased hers. Germany 
doubled her shipping, sold 4°5 per cent. 
more, and bought 20 per cent. more ; 


100,000. 
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bered that the Kaiser himself was a 
pilgrim. 

A new German bank, the Deutsche 
Palastina, was established in Jaffa a 
short time ago, and has attracted many 
clients by facilitating their business 
transactions more than any other bank 
in the place. 

The Germans have 
oil engines for 


also introduced 
irrigation. But the 
British engines are now coming more 
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while her line, the Deutsche Levante 
Line, has done better business than the 


new Italian line through the wine 
exported to Germany by the Jewish 
colony at Rischon-le-Zion, the great 
depét of which is at Hamburg. 

In fact, though the actual relations 
with France are the most important 
all round, though the Messagerie boats 
are of the largest tonnage navigating 
the coast, and France has_ railway 
interests in Syria, it is Germany that 
is now pushing her way most markedly 
in the Holy Land. It will be remem- 


into request. Otherwise our country 
seems to be neglecting her opportuni- 
ties and her future political necessities. 

There are German wine settlements 
at Jaffa, Sarona, Jerusalem, and Chaifa. 
At Sarona the Germans manufacture 
wine of a superior quality, dry wines 
of fine flavour, red and white Muscat, 
Affenthaler (red wine), Alicante (red), 
Reisling (white), and White Sarona, 
which compare favourably with any 
French or Italian wines, and as great 
care is given to improving their quality, 
the demand may become greater. 
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It is doubtful, however, whether, 
despite the optimism of Consuls and 
the Gold Medal of the Jewish colonies, 
Palestine has a future as a wine country. 
The competition is too kcen. It might 
do better to produce raisins, in the 
production of which it could almost 
rival California. The Arabs themselves 
are a great raisin-consuming people. 

Lately, a start has been made in the 
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Jewish colonies with tobacco, with the 
assistance of an expert who, beginning 
on a small scale, achieved highly success- 
ful results, the planters earning twenty 
times as much as for their land sown 
with corn. Should the development 
continue, factories will be built, and the 
poverty-stricken population of Safed 
would find employment in sorting, mani- 
pulating, and fermenting the tobacco. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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TOLD BY HIMSELF. 








N the year 1861 (the same year, by 
| the way, in which my friend, Albert 
Chevalier, first saw the light) I came 
into the world without a penny in my 
pocket. The incident occurred in the 
region of King’s Cross, London, in that 
part of it where St. Pancras Station 
now stands. I made my first public 
appearance at the age of three at the 
Cosmotheca, a music-hall near the 
Edgware Road. I was very small, and 
was arrayed in a pair of tights, parti- 
coloured, red one side and blue the 
other. They looked all right, I’ve no 
doubt, but they consisted only of a pair 
of stockings fastened at the neck with a 


garter, after having been arranged by 


my mother, so that they fitted me. My 
father and mother followed the same 
profession that I have done all my life. 
They toured as Mr. and Mrs. Johnny 
Wilde, and I toured with them with my 
stockings. I was an acrobat in those 
early days; but when I was five years 
old I had an accident which made an 
end of my acrobatic performances, and 
1 took to dancing instead, my brother 
instructing me in the art. My father 
died about this time, and my mother 
married again, my step-father’s name 
being Leno. That name I adopted, 
and have retained ever since in the 
same style exactly except for one im- 
portant particular, which I will mention 
later. I made my first appearance with 
my brother at a music-hall in the north 
of London. We danced on a stage that 
was surrounded with mirrors, and I re- 
member that when we had finished we 
got so confused that we could not find 
the right exit, and banged against the 


glass with such force that we both 
suddenly sat down. The audience 
thought this was part of the turn, and 
showed its appreciation of it so much 
that we had to go on and do it again. 

In 1867 my parents went to Edin- 
burgh to fulfil a fortnight’s engagement. 
They intended to return to London at 
once, but, as it turned out, it was not 
until 1881 that I appeared in London 
again. In the interim I had travelled 
all over Great Britain, and had dis- 
covered in Dublin that I possessed an 
alto voice, which, of course, was promptly 
turned to account. 

In the days of which I am speaking 
big salaries were never known in my 
profession ; and my parents, in com- 
parison with their contemporaries, might 
be considered to have done very well. 
The music-halls of those days were 
totally different from those of to-day, 
and at times things went hardly with 
those who earned their living in them. 
My father and mother had their hard- 
ships in common with most of their 
fellows, and I had a chequered career 
at first, often going hungry and footsore 
for days when times were bad. It was 
weary work dancing then, but it seeme:| 
to come naturally to me, and my dancing 
pulled me through. You had to be what 
is known as “a good all-round man” in 
those days. A song, a dance, and a 
sketch from the same person in one 
evening was quite in the common order 
of things. A troupe of comedians would 
often talk over a sketch on Monday 
evening and work it out and rehearse 
it in time for production on the follow- 
ing Friday. I have frequently taken 
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part in a rapid production of that kind 
myself, for the Leno family more often 
than not supplied a complete entertain- 
ment for the evening by themselves. 
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could perform in the present day the 
public would go mad over them. 
However, I am to talk about myself. 
I won fame, in the first instance, with 


THE OLD LONDON PAVILION. 


(By Permission of Messrs. Wylson & Long, Archit.cls for the Reconstruction.) 


Different from what the public expects 
now, you will say ; but there you may 
be wrong, partly if not entirely. The 
“stars” of those days were “stars” 
indeed. Their likes are not known now, 
and I am certain that if any one of them 


my clog-dancing. The first time I really 
turned it to much account was at Wake- 
field, where I entered a clog-dancing 
competition for a purse of silver and a 
leg of mutton, and carried off the prize. 
In 1880 the contest for a championship 
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belt for clog-dancing was announced to 
be held at the Princess’s Palace, Leeds. 
It had not occurred to me to enter for 
it, but my father was advised by Frank 
Belton, a comic singer, to let me try my 


rom a Photo by Mrs, Barton, Four Oaks, Birmingham, 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU, 


luck. As it happened, I won the prize. 
It was on this occasion that I took the 
name of “Dan Leno.” Before that I 
was George, but through some mistake 
I was entered for the competition as 
“Dan,” and having won the champion- 
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ship of the world under that name, I 

thought I had better stick to it. I won 

this belt three times ; then at a fourth 

contest the judges pronounced in favour 

of somebody else. I disputed thejr 
verdict at the time, but 
did not argue about it. I 
dispute it still, but am 
still disinclined to go 
into details. However, 
the winner lost the belt, 
and a new one was pro- 
vided at the time for 
the next contest, which 
I won. I still hold the 
championship of the 
world for clog-dancing, 
and am the proud pos- 
sessor of a belt which 
bears the following in- 
scription :— 


CHAMPION BELT 
WON BY 
DAN LENO, 
CHAMPION CLOG-DANCER OF 
THE WORLD, 
AT THE 
PEOPLE’S MUSIC - HALL, OLD- 


HAM: AFTER SIX NIGHTS’ 
CONTEST, 


MAY I4TH TO IQTH, 1883. 


Seventeen years ago I 
came to London as 
“ Champion Clog-Dancer 
of the World,” and ap- 
peared at three halls in 
that capacity — Gatti’s, 
Forester’s, and the Mid- 
dlesex. But the public 
preferred my songs, so 
I became a comedian, 
and have remained one 
ever since. There are 
many who know me 
only as Dan Leno, the comedian; those 
that remember me as the champion 
among all clog-dancers grow fewer 
every day, and will continue to do so, for 
I shall remain a comedian to the end of 
my career so far as it lies in me to see. 
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CONSCRIPTION ? WHY, CERTAINLY, 


I have seen great changes—particularly 
in the last twelve years or so—in the halls 
and in the audiences. The halls them- 
selves have become larger and hand- 
somer and more convenient in every 
way: and the audiences have change: 
with them, for we now have ladies, 
children, and the clergy among our 
spectators, which goes to prove that the 
peformances are of a higher grade than 
of yore. Compare, for instance, to 
take the hall where I am now engaged, 
the Pavilion of sixteen years ago and 
the Pavilion of to-day. One great 
feature of the evening’s programme 
in the olden days which has disappeared 
entirely of late years was the announc- 
ing of the turns by a Chairman re- 
tained specially for the purpose. | 
visited the other day the death-bed of 
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Baron Courtnay, who is practically the 
last of his kind. His announcements of 
the turns were frequently a good lift-up 
for the turn itself. ‘Then compare the 
audiences of that day with those I have 
to face now. Audiences are better to-day 
than ever they were. I am very fond 
of mine, and they are certainly very 
good to me. For one thing an audience, 
so far as my experience goes, never by 
any chance hisses now. If it does not 
care for a turn either by reason of its 
not being good enough or because 
there is something objectionable in 
it, it simply remains perfectly silent. 
One great terror we are supposed to 
face is stage-fright. I can speak feel- 
ingly on this subject, having been a 
victim myself. It happened in a north 
country town somewhere in the region 
of Yorkshire. I had a friend with a 
voice which enabled him to sing with 


AND IF WANTED IN THIS CAPACITY, 
YES, WITH PLEASURE. 

















OR IN THIS CAPACITY, THOUGH I'M NOT A 


GOOD SAILOR. ANYTHING FOR 


THE KING. 






some effect such songs as “ Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep.” He was in 
great request, and used to sing at 
mission-hall concerts, temperance enter- 
tainments, and that sort of thing. He 
was engaged to sing to a society called 
the Guild of High Endeavour; but, at 
the last moment, he caught a very bad 
cold, and lost the use of his voice. 
When he recognised the fact that he 
would be unable to fulfil his engage- 
ment, nothing would satisfy him but 
that I must take his place. He insisted 
that I-had a religious face to start with 
(the Guild being connected with a Con- 
gregational Chapel), and used all his 
powers of eloquence to persuade me to 
go. At last I consented, and in due 
course found myself upon the platform. 
The chairman had announced that Mr. 
Daniel Leno would sing “The Lost 
Chord,” the audience was waiting and 
I was experiencing all the horrors of 
stage-fright. The accompanist started. 
I cleared my"throat and plunged into 
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my song. I kept my eyes glued on my 
music until the end of the first verse, 
when I ventured to glance over the edge 
of the song at the audience. There 
seemed something strange going on 
there. The men and women all had 
their lips compressed and were shaking 
somehow all over. I plunged into my 
song again and finished it, congratu- 
lating myself that I had conquered my 
fright and was throwing great expression 
into my rendering of the words and 
melody. When I looked up again the 
audience had collapsed. They were 
laughing! They rolled about in their 
seats and screamed themselves hoarse. 
I explained to the chairman that it was 
not a comic song, but they would have 
none of it. I have never sung to a Guild 
of High Endeavour since. It is prob- 
able that I never shall. 

Now that I am engaged at the London 
Pavilion for some time to come (barring, 
of course, the interval when I appear in 
the pantomime at Drury Lane), I have 
only one turn to do a day excluding 







































































I CAN SMELL THE BURNING COMING 
UPSTAIRS. 
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matinées. This, to me of course, is fairly 
easy work. Often, however, I have had 
to work four turns at four different halls 
within two hours, which I believe is 
about the very hardest and most trying 
work that mortal man can do. The 
evening turn is only a very small portion 
of my day’s work. The penalty of such 
a position as mine is that I must be 
continually thinking of and working out 
new ideas. In the 
old days folks did 
not specialise as they 
donow. At present, 
when there are five 
or six good men 
each working the 
same kind of turn as 
myself, it is difficult 
work keeping the 
place the public has 
given me. I never 
smoke, though I 
understand some 
men get most of 
their ideas doing so. 
I walk a great deal, 
and think out most 
of my ideas then. I 
also cycle a lot and 
do plenty of think- 
ing while I am ex- 
ploring the country 
within cycling dis- 
tance of my house. 
I have been a cyclist 
for eight years now ; 
but it is a curious 
thing that for about two years or so 
after 1 took up cycling not one single 
idea would come into my head while 
I was riding. This continual thinking 
out of ideas is, as may be imagined, 
trying work. I could not do it if I 
did not love my profession, and unless 
a man loves his profession he cannot get 
on in it. Some people, too, work out 
their ideas in bed. I never do that. 
But what a nightmare I have sometimes 
when a new song has been a failure. 
I am then thinking of it all night, 
wondering what was wrong, and going 
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over it again and again, until I have 
thought of something which will put it 
right. It is very trying sometimes, too, 
when I produce a new sketch with some 
good “gags” in it, and the next morning 
some paper comes out with them all, 
and they are at once stale. 

It is curious how ideas sometimes 
suggest themselves. More often than 
not you will come upon them while you 
are performing. The 
first night of a new 
turn is generally the 
time when the new 
ideas come. A situ- 
ation presents itself, 
you see an oppor- 
tunity, take it, the 
audience is appreci- 
ative, and there you 
have a new “gag” 
for future perform- 
ances. I myself have 
almost come to count 
upon these first- 
night ideas now. 

Some _ strange 
things have hap- 
pened to me on the 
stage. At the Lon- 
don Pavilion, for 
instance, I have re- 
cently started, in 
addition to my 
sketch of “ The Fire- 
man” and my horn- 
pipe (which horn- 
pipe, by the way, 
pretty nearly takesall the breath out of my 
body, as those behind the scenes know), 
a sketch about a house I am supposed 
to have just bought. A funny thing 
happened in connection with this sketch. 
In the course of my remarks I bring 
a piece of paper out of my pocket, and 
read it as if it were an estimate for 
repairing a house. The first time I 
performed this I found just before I had 
to go on that I had forgotten the paper. 
I seized the first bit I saw and thrust it 
into my pocket. When I pulled it out 


on the stage, to my surprise I found 
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of “Bluebeard” at Drury Lane I shall 
play Sister Anne, and Herbert Camp- 
bell will take the part of Bluebeard. I 
am glad to say all the horrible elements 
have been eliminated from the panto- 
mime. I do not mean that the usual 
features have been discarded in favour 
of new ones; but that what was hor- 
rible before is to be presented in a 
comic light now. Some things we have 
eliminated from this old favourite—the 
morbid element that frightens the chil- 
dren, and the blood and thunder that 
used to haunt their young dreams. 
The old incidents all remain, but they 
will make the little ones laugh instead 
of cry, and will give them pleasant 
dreams instead of nightmares, 


READING THE KING'S COMMAND. 


it really was an estimate for repairing a 
house. 

The Christmas pantomimes come to 
me somewhat in the nature of a holiday. 
It is a different audience altogether, and 
the work is a complete change. When 
I first came to. the London halls my 
initial success was a little ballad entitled 
“ Milk for the Twins,” wherein I appeared 
as a distressed female. Owing to the 
fact that Mr. George Conquest saw me 
perform this, I was engaged to play old 
women in pantomimes for some years 
after. My first pantomime was at the 
Surrey Theatre in 1886, when I took the 
part of Jack’s mother in “Jack and the 
Beanstalk.” The year after I played 
there again in “ Sindbad the Sailor,” after 
which I was engaged by Sir Augustus 
Harris for Drury Lane, appearing there 
as the Baroness in “ The Babes in the os , : t 
Wood.” In the forthcoming production eet ar conan ee 
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In the writing of these pantomimes 
{ may as well state here, since I have 
been so often questioned upon the 
subject, that very little is written for 
Herbert Campbell and myself. We are 
given the sketch of the play and a broad 
outline of what our parts are to be. 
Then, in addition to rehearsals, we meet 
several times before the piece is pro- 
duced on Boxing Day and talk matters 
over. In this way we work up our parts 
ourselves, and make up the business of 
which the parts largely consist. 
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NOVEMBER 26TH, 1901 


People have been asking me a gieat 
deal lately about my visit to Sandring- 
ham and my performance before His 
Majesty the King there. I tell them 
what my sensations were as well as I 
can, but neither by speaking nor writing 
can I express the effect it had upon me. 
I enjoyed it beyond everything. On the 
Saturday as [ was sitting down with my 
wife the news first came to me. “It is 
the King’s wish,” I was told, “ that you 
should go to Sandringham on Tuesday 
and give a performance.” “I can’t,” I 
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replied. “I’m performing at Brixton.” 
You see, I get so many applications for 
extra entertainments that before I quite 
realised the news I thought it was 
another benefit or something. “It is 
the King’s command,” I was told, and 
then it broke. upon 
“Oh!” very suddenly. 
At Sandringham they had fitted up a 
stage in what I think was the ballroom, 
and besides the Royal party there must 
have been some five hundred people 
present. I was told my performance 


me, and I said 
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was to occupy ten minutes, or-twelve at 


the outside. As a-matter of fact it was 
about thirty-five minutes before they 
would let me go. I feel very proud, not 
only because I was the first comedian 
to perform before the King, but because 
I was the first performer of any kind to 
appear before him, and until the per- 
formance was started he was unaware 
of what it was to consist. I had a free 
hand, and—well, I have had some good 
audiences, but never one that laughed 
more than that one did. The King 
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seemed literally to rock with laughter, 
the Queen was smiling and laughing, 
and some of the Princesses literally 
shrieked. 

It was the greatest day of my life, and 
my happiness was complete when I was 
presented to their Majesties and the 
King shook me by the hand and the 
Queen took my hand in hers. I was 
able to assure myself of His Majesty’s 
health, for he was looking as fit as could 
be, while the Queen’s complexion was 
as clear and fresh as that of a young 
girl. The Prince of Wales, too, was look- 
ing as hard as nails after his voyage. 
I enjoyed myself as I never enjoyed 
myself before, every one was so kind; 
while the place was so home-like that 
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you would never have suspected it was 
a king’s palace. But, as I said, words 
won't express my feelings. Since my 
return I have done nothing but show 
the tie-pin the King gave me to all and 
sundry. And down Clapham way where 
J live the great saying is, ‘“ Show us the 
pin, Dan!” 

I think I have said enough about 
myself. I shall say more at Christmas, 
when I have one or two surprises con- 
sisting of bits of “business” which I 
think have never been used before, and 
which I believe will please the juvenile 
audiences when I let them off in the 
pantomime. Till then au revoir, and in 


case I don’t see you in the meantime, 
a merry Christmas to you. 
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4A TALE OF THE COVENANTERS. 
By A. G. HALES, 


Special War Correspondent of the “ Daily News.” 











HE little inn, in the village of 

Glendocken, was aglow with a 
blaze of light. Every window flashed 
a ray of soft yellow brightness out on 
the cheerless darkness of the winter’s 
night, making the blackness, the mud, 
and the driving rain seem even more 
pitiless than they were by the contrast. 
Troopers tramped about the yard carry- 
ing lanterns that struggled vainly with 
the fierce wind that howled down the 
glen; hard faced, foul mouthed men, 
who reverenced nothing, clattered over 
the rough cobble stones, their spurs 
jingling, their swords clashing as they 
moved. 

They were the men whom Scotland 
hated with a bitter hate, the rough- 
riders of the dreaded Claverhouse who 
spared neither man nor maid. There 
was not a man amongst them whose 
sword was not red to the hilt with 
Scottish blood, not a man of them all, 
old or young, who had not helped to 
burn Scottish homes to the ground. 

As they stormed about the slushy yard 
they cursed everything in earth and 
heaven, with a license that was terrible 
to listen to. A small wizened faced 
man, the sergeant of the troop, stepped 
out from the back door of the inn, into 
the pouring rain. He walked with a 
gait that was half a limp, half swagger, 
and the loud voices dropped to a low 
growl. “ Curse ye all for a set of feather- 
bed curs,” the new comer cried, tossing 
his cloak back so that the light of a 
lantern showed his hand on the hilt of his 
sword. “Curse ye all for a set of puling 
rascals ; ye make as much fuss over a 


drop of rain as a flock of hens. Let us 
have less noise and more haste; every 
horse in the troop ought to be bedded 
down and fed by this time, and so they 
would be if I had soldiers under me 
instead of a pack of loons, who ought to 
be wearing petticoats instead of jack 
boots ’nd breeches.” 

A soldier who was carrying a bundle 
of hay under one arm tossed back a 
saucy reply over his shoulder, trusting to 
the wretched light of the lanterns to 
shield his identity, but he was mistaken. 
The sergeant whipped his sword out 
and springing forward brought the flat 
of the blade across the fellow’s cheek, 
sending him to his knees in the mud, 
where he cowered like a whipped hound, 
for he knew that another grain of provo- 
cation would cause the sergeant to turn 
his blade and give him the edge. “Get 
up, beast,” shouted the sergeant, driving 
the toe of his boot into the ribs of the 
trooper, “Up and see to thy nag, and 
mark me, Will Scarpit, one more such 
back word to me whilst we are in the 
field and thy booby head shall look 
through the loop of a rope. I have 
swung better men for less.” 

“Tf Will had the pluck of a moorhen 
he would slip a couple of feet of steel 
through the sergeant’s ribs,” muttered 
one trooper to another as the pair bent 
to lift a log of wood for the kitchen 
fire. 

“ Hist, man, keep thy jaws closed,” 
replied his comrade, “ the sergeant has 
ears that miss nothing. As for putting 
steel into him, fore God I love him no 
better than thou myself, but I should 
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not care to try that game. Over a dozen 
men have tried it and failed to my know- 
ledge, and failure means— well, thou 
knowest the sergeant.” 

Whilst some of the men rubbed down 
the steaming, muddy horses with hand- 
fuls of straw, others brought forage for 
the hungry brutes, and the sergeant 
watched all with the steady eye of an 
old campaigner. When the horses were 
attended to he snarled an order to half a 
dozen troopers who were attempting to 
slink off to the warmth of the kitchen. 

“Get thee to the henhouse and bring 
in enough for a supper. It is all there is 
for us this night ; yet, I have supped off 
worse things than barley bread and barn 
fowl in my time ; better go ina body,” 
he sneered, “ there may be one of those 
cursed canting Covenanters hidden in 
the henhouse.” 

The men departed to do his bidding, 
some grinning, others growling under 
their breath; and the sergeant made 
his way to the kitchen, where as many 
of the men as could crowd the ample 
room followed him, shaking the water 
from their cloaks and boots like dogs 
fresh from the river. Those that could 
not find room in the kitchen took up 
their quarters in the barns, building fires 
to suit their needs, making use of any- 
thing that came handy for fuel. Doors 
were torn down ruthlessly and tossed 
upon the fire, until the red tongues 
leaped gleefully through the smoke. A 
few wretched peasants, both men and 
women, who had been pressed into 
service, waited upon the godless soldiery, 
getting nothing in return but hard words 
and jeering laughter. Even when the 
food and sack was placed before them 
the troopers of Clayerhouse had nothing 
better than taunts for the poor Scots. 
When the meal was over they diced 
and brawled; more than once steel 
flashed out of scabbard and blows were 
struck. Some sprawled by the fire and 
told tales concerning the doings of the 
day—tales that would have made honest 
soldiers’ tongues blister, others sang 
such songs that the wonder was the 
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words did not poison the singers. Such 
were the rough-riders of Claverhouse, 
men who left a mark on Scotland that 
will last as long as the hills carry 
heather. 

Another group clustered round a great 
glowing fire in the best room the inn 
boasted—a group of officers. Captain 
Haldane, who had charge of the troop, 
was a tall graceful-looking man of about 
eight and thirty years of age, a dandy, a 
rake and an embodied devil. It was his 
boast that no man had ever seen him out 
of temper. He picked his words with 
a nicety very rare amongst soldiers in 
those days, seldom using an oath, never 
one of those vile expressions which men 
of his calling dropped into their every- 
day speech without shame. In his dress 
he was fastidious to the verge of foppish- 
ness, his bejewelled fingers were as white 
and soft as the fingers of a dame of 
fashion, yet he was a desperate gamester, 
a noted duellist and one of the most 
ruthless butchers the Scottish Coven- 
anters had to contend with. The moans 
of women or the cries of helpless children 
might fall upon his ears when his troopers 
were at their wild work, but they never 
fell upon his heart. Sir Frederick 
Massingham, who sat opposite him, was 
another of the same make and fashion— 
a beau, an exquisite, who had been 
known to stand round taking snuff and 
flicking the dust off his coat with a lace- 
edged handkerchief whilst his men 
slaughtered a congregation of peasants 
who had met to worship God according 
to their faith. The only virtue these 
worthies possessed was the brute virtue 
of personal courage. 

There was some truth in their boast 
that they feared neither man, God nor 
devil. With their long Spanish blades 
in their hands they would have walked 
mincingly into the thickest of a fight, or 
have ridden headlong at any foe, no 
matter how great the odds. Devils they 
were and the devil looked after them. 
The remainder of the group were for the 
most part men of coarser fibre, mere 
butchers who killed, burnt and destroyed 
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for a wage. Most of them would as 
soon have bared their blades against 
Englishmen as against Scotchmen, pro- 
viding they drew their pay regularly and 
were allowed the usual perquisites of 
their office. 
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hypocrite,” laughed a young fellow who 
had kicked off his high boots, and was 
toasting his feet at the blazing logs. 
“Egad,” sneered Captain Haldane, 
“don’t begrudge the snuffling rebels 
their psalms, comrade, they'll have 





The pair were dicing for one of the daintiest maids 
in Scotland, 


“Fore Gad, it isa vile night,” said one 
of them, walking to the window and 
peering out into the blackness. “Glad 
am I that we have four walls between us 
and the weather.” 

“A cup of burgundy and a good fire 
suits me better such a night than fleshing 
steel between the ribs of a psalm-singing 


little enough else in this glen after to- 
morrow.” 

“T’m told that the minister’s daughter 
is as bonny a wench as eyes ever rested 
on,” put in Sir Frederick Massingham ; 
‘a prize worth winning even at the 
sword’s point. I hope ’tis so.” 

“Dos’t think all the apples in the 
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basket must go to thee, man? Why 
every fair maid, aye, and matron too, 
for that matter, that thou seest must 
needs be thine,” laughed the leader. 

“Come, I'll set thee a game. Where 
is thy dice box? T’ll give thee a cast for 
the fair maid of the glen.” 

A shout of laughter greeted this pro- 
posal, and in a few minutes the cold- 
blooded pair were dicing for one of the 
daintiest maids in Scotland, whilst their 
subordinates stood round, with wine cups 
in their hands, ready to drink the health 
of the winner. 


Rough as the night was outside it did 
not keep the Scots at home. Through 
the blustering wind and cutting rain, men 
and women, youths and maidens, made 
their way by shepherds’ paths over hill 
and valley to the great cave in the side 
of Mount Taggart. No fear of them 
missing their way in the darkness ; they 
were native to the soil and knew every 
pebble on the hillsides. A narrow 
tunnel led into the cave and its mouth 
was screened by bushes, so that a 
stranger passing within a few yards of it 
might easily have missed it. Just inside 
the mouth of the tunnel stood Allister 
McTaggart, the smith, leaning upon a 
great rusty claymore, guiltless of scabbard. 
A silent man always, none was better 
htted to be the watch-dog of the moun- 
tain than Black Allister. When a man 
arrived and pushed the bushes aside the 
smith did not ask him his business, he 
simply swung the claymore over his left 
shoulder ready for a sweeping stroke, 
and peered into the visitor’s face. Had 
a soldier followed, Allister would have 
split him from crown to shoulder blade ; 
but no soldier came, and the smith passed 
the people one by one‘into the cave 
beyond. 

In the centre of the cave a man of 
middle age was standing, a tall, lean man 
with great angular limbs, like one of 
those untrained fir trees that possess 
untold strength. This was the minister, 
Mr. Joseph Crow, whose voice had always 
been raised against strife. Again and 
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again, when the hot bloods in the glen 
would have gone forth to do battle with 
the savage soldiery, the minister had 
besought them not to draw the sword. 
“Bear ye yet a little longer with the 
unregenerate,” had been his cry. “ Re- 
member it has.been written, ‘ Whoso 
liveth by the sword shall fall by the 
sword.’” Some of the younger ones had 
been wont to sneer at the minister as a 
poor spiritless creature who would not 
raise a hand, nor let his flock strike a 
blow for kirk and convenant, but Allister 
McTaggart, the “smith,’ was wont to 
say that when the right time came for 
“fetchin” he would sooner have Mr. 
Joseph Crow at his elbow than any three 
o’ those who were so keen for blows, 
and Black Allister was a power in the 
glen. 

The minister stood calm and quiet, a 
bible clasped in his hands, a gray cloak 
enveloping him from head to foot. All 
around him men and women knelt bare- 
headed in silent prayer. Here and there 
aman stood upright, holding a blazing 
pine torch to illuminate the gloom. 

Suddenly a sweet crooning voice broke 
out in song, and the words of a psalm 
floated through the cave. In a moment 
every head was lifted, and the whole 
assembly of men and women joined in 
the beautiful words of the 82nd psalm, 
“God standeth in the congregation of 
the mighty; He judgeth among the 
gods. Defend the poor and fatherless ; 
do justice to the afflicted and needy.” 
Word by word, line by line the psalm was 
chanted, for those Scottish peasants felt 
that the living God was nigh unto them 
in that dark hour. 

When the music of the voices had died 
away the minister opened his bible at 
the 48th chapter of Jeremiah and took 
as his text the roth verse, ‘‘ Cursed be he 
that doeth the work of the Lord deceit- 
fully, and cursed be he that keepeth 
back his hand from blood.” The people 


had been still before, but when that text 
fell upon their ears a mighty hush, like 
the peace of God, fell upon them. They 
almost ceased to breathe, so great was 
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their agitation, for they knew by that there was no holding back, no weakening, 
text that their trusted minister was about no cowardice. 

to call upon them to fight for the faith, When he had read out the text the 
and if need be lay down their lives for minister undid his cloak at the neck and 








Inside the mouth of the tunnel stood Allister McTaggart leaning upon 
a great rusty claymore. 


kirk and covenant. Matrons silently let it glide from his shoulders to the 
clasped the hands of husbands, mothers floor, so that all might see the claymore 
wound their arms around the necks of girded to his thigh. Simply the shep- 
sons, tears ran mutely down their cheeks _ herd spoke to his flock, fitting his text to 
as they gave their dcar ones to God, but the times in which they lived. He told 
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of men struck down in the glory of their 
manhood, of women dishonoured, of 
homes reduced to ashes—he pictured 
Scotland in tears. Then in a few brief 
words he told of the arrival in the village 
of Claverhouse’s rough-riders and of 
their mission, for a trusty agent had 
reached him who knew that the troopers 
had come to lay the glen waste with fire 
and sword. ‘As I have bidden ye in 
the past be not over hasty to shed man’s 
blood, so now, I say beloved, the blood 
guiltiness is theirs, not yours, and I will 
call for the curse of the Lord upon the 
head of that man among ye who will not 
draw the sword against the tyrant.” 
When the men of the glen heard those 
words they rose up and drew their clay- 
mores, for all had come armed to the 
meeting ; the women still knelt praying 
and weeping silently. The minister 
raised his sword on high and said in the 
low, vibrant voice they all knew so well : 
“For the Lord and the covenent.” Up 
went every blade quivering in brawny 
hands, a low hoarse cry burst from them, 
a cry that was an oath that angels might 
register in heaven: “ For the Lord and 
the covenant!” Again the stillness fell 
upon them for a little space, then once 
more the voice of Janet, daughter of the 
minister, rose sweetly, “ Deliver me from 
mine enemies, O my God ; defend me 
from those that rise up against me. 
Deliver me from the workers of iniquity, 
and save me from bloody men.” And 
the congregation, dropping to the floor 
on bended knees, sang the psalm through 
and the service ended, for the minister 
knew that he and those with him would 
have to watch as well as pray. 

A man of peace from his childhood 
upwards, Mr. Joseph Crow in time of 
need developed remarkable talent for 
war, not at all an unusual trait of char- 
acter amongst men who know the old 
scriptures by heart, for the Old Testament 
is rich in military lore, for those who 


have eyes to see and wit to understand 


what they read. 
He bade the folks return to their 
homes with all speed, to pack up a little 





food and all their simple treasures that 
they might bring them to the cave before 
dawn broke. One parting injunction he 
gave them. If any man through mishap 
was unable to return to the secret place 
before daylight, he was to remain away 
and take his chance in hiding elsewhere, 
lest an enemy should see him and track 
him to Mount Taggart, and so bring ruin 
upon all who were in hiding. So the 
people went, all except the “smith” and 
the minister; these two determined to 
stay and see that the sanctuary was not 
invaded whilst the faithful were away. 
The smith’s wife, a homely, sensible soul, 
and Janet, the minister’s daughter, went 
away together, for the girl said, “I have 
neither brother nor sister to look after, 
but you have five wee bairns to see to, 
so I will go with you and see you on 
your way to safety, then there will be 
time for me to run home and bring the 
few things that I know my father will 
cherish in exile, all the rest must be 
left to the tender mercies of the blas- 
phemers.” 

“Ye are your father’s daughter, Janet,” 
said the matron gratefully, “ always 
thinking o’ others instead o’ yerself, 
lassie. I'll no deny ye can be a big help 
ta me wi the childer.” 

So together they faced the stormy 
night, nor did Janet leave the good 
woman until she saw her well upon her 
way with her young family. Then she 
made her way as rapidly as she could to 
the little dwelling that had been “ home” 
to her all her life. She went from room 
to room gathering little trifles she knew 
her father would treasure, lingering near 
the spot where her invalid mother used 
to sit before she died. At last she made 
up her mind to go. Calling her dog, 
“ Sweet Heather,” a matronly sheep dog, 
she stepped to the door and her heart 
gave a great leap, for the dawn was 
breaking over the hills and her father’s 
last command seemed to ring in her ears: 
“<Tf any man be not back before the 
dawn, let him stay away until nightfall, 
for fear he betrays his brethren and 
those helpless ones.’ Shall I, his own 
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daughter, betray him and his flock?” 
she murmured. “ No, not that, the shame 
would kill him.” She sank down upon 
her knees and prayed, and as she prayed 
the dog,“ Sweet Heather,” barked noisily, 
for a troop of horse was advancing 
rapidly upon her. She rose, and folding 
her hands in front of her waited their 
coming ; her bonny face was deadly pale 
for she knew the reputation of the rough- 
riders of Claverhouse. 

Sir Frederick Massingham drew bridle 
almost at her feet. “I bid theea pleasant 
morning, sweet mistress,” he cried gaily. 
“Art thou Mistress Crow? And may I 
ask is this the crow’s nest ?”’ and smiling 
at his own pleasantry he stooped from 
the saddle to pat the damsel’s cheek, but 
Janet drew back from the caress with 
such a look straight into his eyes that 
even his hardened soul felt shame. He 
turned and gave the sergeant an order, 
and in a few seconds a dozen troopers 
were out of their saddles and in the 
house. 

Poor “Sweet Heather,” indignant at 


such sacrilege, snapped at the sergeant’s 


heels. Quick as thought he whipped out 
his blade and passed it through the faith- 
ful creature’s heart, laying her dead on 
the threshold. Tears ran down the 
maiden’s cheek as she saw her ancient 
playmate butchered. 

At this, Sir Frederick caught her gently 
by the arm, saying, “Come, come, Mis- 
tress Crow, why shed tears for a cur, 
when a soldier is willing to risk much for 
a smile from a maid so fair?” With that 
he sought to draw her to him, but she 
wrenched herself free. 

“You craven!” she panted, “lay me 
beside the dog—you have a sword. [’ll 
warrant it is not guiltless of a woman’s 
blood. Lay me dead if you will, but keep 
your hands from me.” 

He drew back and stroked his bright 
golden beard, laughing at her out of his 
eyesashe didso. ‘“ Wild as a hawk, by 
gad! wildas ahawk. It will bea pleasure 
to tame thee, little one.” 

An hour later the troop rode away. 
Flame and smoke rose from the minister's 
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roof tree, the little barn was blazing, 
pigeons whirled frantically round the 
ravished home, and on a flat stone a few 
yards away sat a woman with dishevelled 
hair and wild, crazed eyes. She did not 
moan nor sob; tears could not touch her 
sorrow; her elbows were upon her 
knees ; her chin in the palms of her hands. 
An hour before she had been a girl, 
with all her life in front of her, now she 
was a woman with all her life behind 
her. 

She watched the troopers ride away, 
saw them go from homestead to home- 
stead, saw smoke and flame rise where- 
ever they went, yet she did not stir. 

Hour after hour passed and scarcely a 
house was left in all the glen. A man 
came cautiously round the edge of the 
ruined home. He ;:lanced at the black- 
ened smoking walls and a look of pain 
and wrath rushed over his face; he 
turned his eyes up the garden path and 
saw the woman. A great wave of joy 
chased the shadows. from his face, he 
leaped forward with outstretched arms : 
“Janet, ma daughter, thank God, lassie, 
thank God.” 

Slowly the woman rose and motioned 
the man away. “Dinna touch me, 
feyther, dinna touch me—I am na 
worthy.” 

The minister drew back, an ashen 
pallor on his face. 

A hand fell upon his arm. Turning 
quickly he saw Allister McTaggart, the 
smith, with two score Scottish peasants 
armed with claymores behind him. The 
men had watched through the braken 
the destruction of their homes, until 
human nature could stand no more, then 
the lust of vengeance, the thirst for blood 
came upon them and they demanded 
that the smith should lead them forth to 
battle in the absence of their minister. 

“Tl lead ye to the minister,” the 
smith had answered, “for I ken weel 
where he is. I'll lead ye to him an’ he 
shall lead ye to the battle, as Saul did 
Israel.” 

Just where the minister’s house had 
stood, the glen was narrow, only wide 
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enough for four horsemen to ride abreast. 
On both sides the hills uplifted them- 
selves steeply, furze bushes and rocks 
covered the hillsides : a better place for 
an ambush could not have been found 
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our men and hold one side o’ the 
glen and I will hold the other side 
with the other half. Bid your men 
hide behind rock and bush until I give 
the signal, then rush down, hamstring 








Janet Crow took his outstretched hand in hers and jut her foot in the stirrup. 


» 


in all Scotland. All these things the 
minister’s eye noted instantly. 

“Do ye think, Allister, those sons of 
Belial will return this way ?” he asked. 

“As they came so will they return,” 
was the brief answer. 

“Then hath God delivered them into 
our hands this day. Do ye take half 


the horses, then slay and spare not.” 
Then lifting his sword high he cried, 
“Cursed be he who withholdeth his 
hand from the shedding of blood.” 

The men went to their hiding places ; 
the damsel sat on the flat rock where 
her father had found her, a red light 
gleaming behind her gray eyes. Once 
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or twice she laughed, a laugh that made 
the minister’s fingers close closer and 
closer round the hilt of his claymore. 
A rabbit ran out of the furze and frisked 
about in the grass; a favourite mottled 
pigeon flew down and aired his beauty 
at her feet ; a beautiful silver-spangled 
cock strutted in front of a group of hens 
and crowed defiantly. Before her the 
black walls of her home grinned horribly 
towards the skies, with a dead dog lying 
upon the doorstep. 

A little later the winter’s sun glinted 
upon breastplate and scabbard as a 
troop of horse topped a hill, then trotted 
slowly down the glen. Every man in 
the band was laden with plunder except 
the officer who rode in front. Turkeys, 
fowls and geese hung from the saddles ; 
silver mugs that had been heirlooms in 
Scottish families for centuries were slung 
over shoulders to be diced for or given 
to wantons in far-off cities. No thought 
of danger existed in the minds of any of 
the raiders. They had performed a 
day’s work that suited them, and now all 
they desired was a speedy return to their 
quarters, so that they might finish a day 
of rapine with a night of riot. 

The troop had reached the minister’s 
ruined dwelling, the hidden Scots were 
trembling for the spring, waiting for the 
minister’s call, when suddenly the woman 
rose up and walked into the middle of 
the glen almost under the hoofs of the 
leader’s horse. Sir Frederick drew bridle 
and all his troop followed his example. 

“What is it ails the pretty psalm 
singer?” muttered the soldier, then 
stooping from the saddle he held out his 
hand and stirrup. “Come, lass,” he 
cried, “jump into the saddle with me. 
P’ll warrant you will find the inn more 
comfortable to-night than this bleak 
ruin.” 

Janet Crow took his outstretched hand 
in her’s, put her foot in the stirrup and 
sprang upwards, throwing her arms 
around the officer’s neck as she did so ; 
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then her foot slipped from the stirrup, 
she overbalanced herself, and fell to the 
ground bringing Sir Frederick with her. 
The troopers roared with laughter, 
turning in their saddles to shout ribald 
remarks to one another. 

There was a sound as of a rushing 
mighty wind, a wild slogan rent the air ; 
two score Scots, bare legged, bare armed, 
with bared blades in their hands, came 
bounding down the hillside. 

Sir Frederick drew his sword and made 
a leap for his saddle ; a pair of soft round 
girlish arms were thrown round his neck, 
and he was dragged backwards. Wrench- 
ing himself free he plunged his blade 
into the white bosom of the minister’s 
daughter, but before he could withdraw 
it a claymore flashed above his head, it 
fell full upon his bared crown and carved 
a path down to the very breastbone, for 
the minister’s arm was strong. In 
amongst the horsemen the Scottish peas- 
ants rushed fearlessly ; there was hacking 
and hewing and stabbing, few words were 
wasted—now and again the smith or the 
minister raised a shout, “ For God and 
the covenant,” or the sergeant would 
steady his men with a blasphemous 
taunt. But his horse went down at last, 
hamstrung by the smith ; then he kicked 
his feet free from the stirrups and fought 
on foot. Cocking his hat defiantly he used 
both cut and thrust with deadly effect, 
leaving a ring of dead around him before 
the minister, rushing in under his up- 
raised sword, dashed the hilt of his clay- 
more on the soldier’s brow. After that 
it was a slaughter, for the soldiers fought 
feebly without their officers, and many 
a riderless horse trailed a broken rein 
over the Scottish hills that night. . . 


To this day the peasant girls sitting 
with their shepherd lovers on the slopes 
of Mount McTaggart say, when the wind 
moans sadly—* Whist, laddie, dinna mak 
a joke aboot love. Canna ye hear Janet 
Crow sing’n among the heather? . . .” 





cee aces 


The soul of man is a tuneful harp 


That the God of Nature plays, 
And the weary life of his mortal years 
Is a melody that the Master hears 

Throughout eternal days. 


The song of love that the glad heart 
sings, 
And the griefs the ages tell, 
Are the gentle touch of the Master’s 
hand, 
Playing the tune at His sole command 
On the harp He loves so well. 


Though sad that song, ’tis a wondrous note 
That the Master hears afar; 
And the soul that weeps while the Master 
plays 
Shall hear its echo in sweet amaze 


+ Where the grandest anthems are. 
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CCOMPLISHED literature is all 

very well in its way, no doubt, but 
much more fascinating to the contem- 
plative man are the books that have 
not been written. These latter are no 
trouble to hold ; there are no pages to 
turn over. One can read them in bed 
on sleepless nights without a candle. 
Turning to another topic, primitive man 
in the works of the descriptive anthro- 
pologist is certainly a very entertaining 
and quaint person, but the man of the 
future, if we only had the facts, would 
appeal to us more strongly. Yet where 
are the books? As Ruskin has said 
somewhere, apropos of Darwin, it is not 
what man has been, but what he will be, 
that should interest us. 

The contemplative man in his easy- 
chair, pondering this saying, suddenly 
beholds in the fire, through the blue 
haze of his pipe, one of these great un- 
written volumes. It is large in size, 
heavy in lettering, seemingly by one 
Professor Holzkopf, presumably Pro- 
fessor at Weissnichtwo. “The Neces- 
sary Characters of the Man of the 
Remote Future deduced from the Exist- 
ing Stream of Tendency” is the title. 
The worthy Professor is severely scien- 
tific in his method, and deliberate and 
cautious in his deductions, the contem- 
plative man discovers as he pursues his 


theme, and yet the conclusions are, to 
say the least, remarkable. We must 
figure the excellent Professor expanding 
the matter at great length, voluminously 
technical, but the contemplative man— 
since he has access to the only copy—is 
clearly at liberty to make such extracts 
and abstracts as he chooses for the un- 
scientific reader. Here, for instance, is 
something of practicable lucidity that he 
considers admits of quotation. 

“ The theory of evolution,” writes the 
Professor, “ is now universally accepted 
by zoologists and botanists, and it is 
applied unreservedly to man. Some 
question, indeed, whether it fits his soul, 
but all agree it accounts for his body. 
Man, we are assured, is descended from 
ape-like ancestors, moulded by circum- 
stances into men, and these apes again 
were derived from ancestral forms of a 
lower order, and so up from the primor- 
dial protoplasmic jelly. Clearly, then, 
man, unless the order of the universe 
has come to an end, will undergo further 
modification in the future, and at last 
cease to be man, giving rise to some 
other type of animated being. At once 
the fascinating question arises, What will 
this being be? Let us consider for a 
little the plastic influences at work upon 
our species. 

“Just as the bird is the creature of 
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the wing, and is all moulded and modi- 
fied to flying, and just as the fish is the 
creature that swims, and has had to 
meet the inflexible conditions of a 
problem in hydrodynamics, so man is 
the creature of the brain ; he will live 
by intelligence, and not by physical 
strength, if he live at all. So that much 
that is purely “animal” about him is 
being, and must be, beyond all question, 
suppressed in his ultimate development. 
Evolution is no mechanical tendency 
making for perfection according to the 
ideas current in the year of grace ; it is 
simply the continual adaptation of plastic 
life, for good or evil, to the circum- 
stances that surround it. . . . We notice 
this decay of the animal part around us 
now, in the loss of teeth and hair, in the 
dwindling hands and feet of men, in 
their smaller jaws, and slighter mouths 
and ears. Man now does by wit and 
machinery and verbal agreement what 
he once did by bodily toil ; for once he 
had to catch his dinner, capture his 
wife, run away from his enemies, and 
continually exercise himself, for love of 
himself, to perform these duties well. 
But now all this is changed. Cabs, 
trains, trams, render speed unnecessary, 
the pursuit of food becomes easier ; his 
wife is no longer hunted, but rather, 
in view of the crowded matrimonial 
market, seeks him out. One needs wits 
now to live, and physical activity is a 
drug, a snare even; it seeks artificial 
outlets and overflowsin games. Athleti- 
cism takes up time and cripples a man 
in his competitive examinations, and in 
business. So is your fleshly man handi- 
capped against his subtler brother. He 
is unsuccessful in life, does not marry. 
The better adapted survive.” 

The coming mart, then, will clearly 
have a larger brain and a slighter body 
than the present. But the Professor 
makes one exception to this. “The 
human hand, since it is the teacher and 
interpreter of the brain, will become 
constantly more powerful and subtle as 
the rest of the masculature dwindles.” 

Then in the physiology of these chil- 
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dren of men, with their expanding ‘+ 
brains, their great sensitive hands and 
diminishing bodies, great changes were 
necessarily worked. “We see now,” 
says the Professor, “in the more intel- 
lectual sections of humanity an increasing 
sensitiveness to stimulants, a growing 
inab.lity.to grapple with such a matter 
as alcohol, for instance. No longer can 
men drink a bottle-full of port ; some 
cannot drink tea; it is too exciting for 
their highly-wrought nervous systems. 
The process will go on, and the Sir 
Wilfred Lawson of some near genera- 
tion may find it his duty and pleasure 
to make the silvery spray of his wis- 
dom tintinnabulate against the tea-tray. 
These facts lead naturally to the com- 
prehension of others. Fresh raw meat 
was once a dish for a king. Now 
refined persons scarcely touch meat 
unless it is cunningly disguised. Again, 
consider the case of turnips; the raw 
root is now a thing almost uneatable, 
but once upon a time a turnip must 
have been a rare and fortunate find, to 


be torn up with delirious eagerness and 
devoured in ecstasy. The time will 
come when the change will affect all 
the other fruits of the earth. Even now 
only the young of mankind eat apples 
raw—the young always preserving an- 


cestral characteristics after their dis- 
appearance in the adult. Some day 
even boys will regard apples without 
emotion. The boy of the future, one 
must believe, will gaze on an apple with 
the same unspeculative languor with 
which he now regards a flint”—in the 
absence of a cat. 

“Furthermore, fresh chemical dis- 
coveries came into action as modifying 
influences upon men. In the pre-historic 
period even, man’s mouth had ceased to 
be an instrument for grasping food ; it 
is still growing continually less prehen- 
sile, his front teeth are smaller, his lips 
thinner and less muscular; he has a 
new organ, a mandible not of irrepar- 
able tissue, but of bone and steel—a 
knife and fork. There is no reason 
why things should stop at partial arti- 
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ficial division thus afforded; there is 
every reason, on the contrary, to believe 
my statement that some cunning ex- 
terior mechanism will presently masti- 
cate and insalivate his dinner, relieve his 
diminishing salivary glands and teeth, 
and at last altogether abolish them.” 
Then what is not needed disappears. 
What use is there for external ears, nose, 
and brow ridges now? The two latter 
once protected the eye from injury in 
conflict and in falls, but in these days 
we keep on our legs, and at peace. 
Directing his thoughts in this way, the 
reader may presently conjure up a dim, 
strange vision of the latter-day face : 
“ Eyes large, lustrous, beautiful, soulful ; 
above them, no longer separated by 
rugged brow ridges, is the top of the 
head, a glistening hairless dome, terete 
and beautiful ; no craggy nose rises to 
disturb by its unmeaning shadows the 
symmetry of that calm face, no vestigial 
ears project; the mouth is a small, 
perfectly round aperture, toothless and 
gumless, jawless, unanimal, no futile 


emotions disturbing its roundness as it 
lies, like the harvest moon or the even- 
ing star, in the wide firmament of 


face.” Such is the face the Professor 
beholds in the future. 

Of course parallel modifications will 
also affect the body and limbs. “ Every 
day so many hours and so much energy 
are required for digestion; a gross 
torpidity, a carnal lethargy, seizes on 
mortal men after dinner. This may and 
can be avoided. Man’s knowledge of 
organic chemistry widens daily. Already 
he can supplement the gastric glands 
by artificial devices. Every doctor who 
administers physic implies that the 
bodily functions may be artificially 
superseded. We have pepsine, pan- 
creatine, artificial gastric acid—I know 
not what like mixtures. Why, then, 
should not the stomach be ultimately 
superannuated altogether? A man who 
could not only leave his dinner to be 
cooked, but also leave it to be masti- 
cated and digested, would have vast 
social advantages over his food-digesting 
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fellow. This is, let me remind you 
here, the calmest, most passionless, and 
scientific working out of the future 
forms of things from the data of the 
present. At this stage the following 
facts may perhaps stimulate your imagi- 
nation. There can be no doubt that 
many of the arthropods, a division of 
animals more ancient and even now 
more prevalent than the vertebrata, have 
undergone more phylogenetic modifica- 
tion”—a beautiful phrase—“ than even 
the most modified of vertebrated animals. 
Simple forms like the lobsters display a 
primitive structure parallel with that of 
the fishes. However, in such a form as 
the degraded ‘Chondracanthus,’ the 
structure has diverged far more widely 
from its original type than in man. 
Among some of these most highly 
modified crustaceans the whole of the 
alimentary canal—that is, all the food- 
digesting and food-absorbing parts— 
form a useless solid cord : the animal is 
nourished—it is a parasite—by absorp- 
tion of the nutritive fluid in which it 
swims. Is there any absolute impossi- 
bility in supposing man to be destined 
for a similar change ; to imagine him no 
longer dining, with unwieldy parapher- 
nalia of servants and plates, upon food 
queerly dyed and distorted, but nourish- 
ing himself in elegant simplicity by 
immersion in a tub of nutritive fluid ? 

“There grows upon the impatient 
imagination a building, a dome of 
crystal, across the translucent surface 
of which flushes of the most glorious 
and pure prismatic colours pass and 
fade and change. In the centre of this 
transparent chameleon-tinted dome is a 
circular white marble basin filled with 
some clear, mobile, amber liquid, and in 
this plunge and float strange beings 
Are they birds? 

“They are the descendants of man— 
at dinner. Watch them as they hop on 
their hands—a methoc of progression 
advocated already by Bjornsen—about 
the pure white marble floor. Great 
hands they have, enormous brains, soft, 
liquid, soulful eyes. Their whole mus- 
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cular system, their legs, their abdomens, 
are shrivelled to nothing, a dangling, 
degraded pendant to their minds.” 

The further visions of the Professor 
are less alluring. 

“The animals and plants die away 
before men, except such as he preserves 
for his food or delight, or such as 
maintain a precarious footing about him 
as commensals and parasites. These 
vermin and pests must succumb sooner 
or later to his untiring inventiveness and 
incessantly growing discipline. When 
he learns (the chemists are doubtless 
getting t wards the secret now) to do 
the work of chlorophyll without the 
plant, then his necessity for other 
animals and plants upon the earth will 
disappear. Sooner or later, where there 
is no power of resistance and no neces- 
sity, there comes extinction. In the 


last days man will be alone on the earth, 
and his food will be won by the chemist 
from the dead rocks and the sunlight. 
“And—one may learn the full reason 
in that explicit and painfully right book, 


the ‘Data of Ethics’—the irrational 
fellowship of man will give place to an 
intellectual co-operation, and emotion 
fall within the scheme of reason. Un- 
doubtedly it is a long time yet, but a 
long time is nothing in the face of 
eternity, and every man who dares think 
of these things must look eternity in the 
face.” 

Then the earth is ever radiating away 
heat into space, the Professor reminds 
us. And so at last comes a vision of 
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earthly cherubim, hopping heads, great 
unemotional intelligences, and _ little 
hearts, fighting together perforce and 
fiercely against the cold that grips them 
tighter and tighter. For the world is 
cooling—slowly and inevitably it grows 
colder as the years roll by. ‘“ We must 
imagine these creatures,” says the Pro- 
fessor, “in galleries and laboratories 
deep down in the bowels of the earth. 
The whole world will be snow-covered 
and piled with ice; all animals, all 
vegetation vanished, except this last 
branch of the tree of life. The last men 
have gone even deeper, following the 
diminishing heat of the planet, and vast 
metallic shafts and ventilators make way 
for the air they need.” 

So with a glimpse of these human 
tadpoles, in their deep close gallery, 
with their boring machinery ringing 
away, and artificial lights glaring and 
casting black shadows, the Professor’s 
horoscope concludes. Humanity in 
dismal retreat before the cold, changed 
beyond recognition. Yet the Professor 
is reasonable enough, his facts are 
current science, his methods orderly. 
The contemplative man shivers at the 
prospect, starts up to poke the fire, and 
the whole of this remarkable book that 
is not written vanishes straightway in 
the smoke of his pipe. This is the 
great advantage of this unwritten litera- 
ture : there is no bother in changing the 
books. The contemplative man consoles 
himself for the destiny of the species 
with the lost portion of Kubla Khan. 
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